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LONDON EATING-HOUSES. 


BY ROBERT. GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF THE “GREAT METROPOLIS.” 


Their external appearance—The usual dishes kept in them—Prices 
—Their internal economy—Miscellaneous observations. 


I do not know whether or not John Bull has ever been described as 
an eating animal; but if not, I think the designation would be a po 
jate one ; for he is notoriously fond of good living. Ample 
le meals lie at the very foundation of all his ideas of happiness. 
cook is, in his view, one of the most useful members of society. 
He has no objection to dispense any day with poets and philosophers, 
but the extinction of the culinary class of the community, he would re- 
as the greatest calamity that could befal his country. Go where 
will; live in what quarter of the world he may, his roast beef is al- 
ways to be found reeking on his table. He can continue, if need be, to 
live without a hat to his head, a coat to his back, or a shoe to his feet ; 
but to live without his dinner, is adoom to which he cannot submit, un- 
less a stern necessity be imposed upon him. He looks upon eating as 
the first duty of fin; and is mest conscientious in its 
It were well if he were equally exemplary in the discharge of all the 
other duties of life. In the partiality of Englishmen to good dinners, is 
to be found an explanation of the fact of there being so many eating- 
houses in the metropolis. To their estimated number, and the number 
of persons who daily dine at them, I shall have occasion 10 advert in an 
after part of the chapter. 

The eating-houses of London have, for the most part, the external 
appearance of ordinary shops. They have generally large windows in 
front, exhibiting in tempting array to the passengers, dishes of beef, 
mutton, and other viands, in a state ready for the table. In other in- 
stances, however, there is-little or no outward show; so that strangers 
have a good deal of difficulty in distinguishing their precise character. 
In many cases also, the eating-houses are not in the chief thoroughfares, 
but are situated in secluded alleys, or back courts, silent and sombre, 
and where the light of day, penetrating through the murky atmosphere, 
shines dimly into the apartments devoted to the business of mastication. 
The eating-houses, too, are of various qualities; there is an aristocracy 
and democracy of character among thom, indicated, of course, by the 
charges which are made to custumers, and by a little difference in style 
of furniture and service. Those of the more ambitious description are 
dignifred with the title of “dining-rooms.’”” Thére is another distinct 
peculiarity in these establishments. Some are celebrated, and very 
justly, for the excellence of certain dishes. One is famed for boiles 
beef, another for a certain kind of soup, and a third for chops, or beef- 
steaks. It is only experienced persons who can take you to these fa- 
mous dining-places. A stranger has great difficulty in findirg them out. 
The great deal of business doing in each—the quietness that prevails— 
the adroit activity of the male or female waiters—the quick ness with 
which you are served, are all matters of surprise. 

The general eating-houses, those which do not depend on the sale of 
@ particular dish, are each furnished with an extensive variety of viands. 
As you enter, a bill of fare is handed to you, or the waiter recounts the 
various dishes which are ready, going over them with a rapidity that 
compels you to be quick in your decision. A common reutine is—Roast 
beef, boiled beef, roast mutton, roast or boiled turkey, roast veal, fowl, 
duck, pig or pork; besides puddings, pies, soups, and fish of various 
sorts, and different kinds of vegetables. In the better class of eating- 
houses, the general charge for a basin of mock-turtle soup, which is the 
favorite soup in the metropolis, is from tenpence to a shilling, including 
a slice of bread, The quantity contained in these basins is generally 
an English pint. A plate of roast or boiled beef is, in most of these 
houses, churged at sixpence. Mutton and pork are the same. The 
price of a similar quantity of veal or lamb is usually a penny or two- 
pence higher, according to circumstances. If bread be asked, a penny 
more is added for it. If the party dining wish to have potatoes, three 
are brought him, for which he has to pay another penny. Porter or ale 
he can get in any quantity, from a penny-worth of the one and three 
half-pence-worth of the other, upwards. Should he be disposed to add 
pie or pudding of any sort to his dinner, he will get as much of what- 
ever he acks for, as will satisfy any stomach not absolutely voracious, 
for threepence. Should he wish to make a wind up with cheese, he 
will get us much as is good for him for twopence. He will thus have a 
most substantial dinner—one which will satisfy any one but a downright 
gourmard—for sixteen or seventeen pence. The odd penny, if the bill 
amounts to the latter sum, the party may as well give to the waiter, and 
he may then quit the place in that excellent humor with himself, which, 
of all thicgs in the world, a good dinner is the most potent in pro- 
ducing. To be sure, he is under the necessity of giving the waiter a 
penny; tur then it is the custom; and who, after a good dinner, could 
refuse so sma’'l an amount to One who has been so active in administer- 
ing to the cravings of his appetite? Besides, the waiters in most of 
these house» ae young females, mostly rather prettyish, as the Cock- 

eys say. ‘That surely Sapetderatitn which is not to be overlooked, 
Then they are so civil. Tnever knew anything that could surpass the 
obliging: «+s of their demeanor, It has been mentioned to me, that in 
some ef the larger houses the situation ia worth from thirty to forty shil- 
lings u-weok ; consequently, it is an object to get into service in one of 


these houses. In many cases they can eee 20 on Sore patot 


premium, varying in amount according to situa- 
ation. The articles furnished in these establishments are all of the best 
quality. They are equal in this respect to anything to be found on the 
ek Keeryibhs tke on Seiad otk 
of comparative elegance. Everything in i as well as 
the place itself, combines excellent taste with Be greatest comfort. 


By far the greatest proportion of the eating-houses in London are cf a 
anbiiie more humble clase than those of which I have been speaking. 
They are plainer in the style of fitting up, and in the way in which the 
articles are served up: but, with few exceptions, every thing is never- 
theless of the best quality. In these the prices are not quite so high as 
in the others. You may have the same quantities of all articles be- 
fore mentioned, except mock-turtle , about two or three pence 
cheaper than in the eating-houses of the class. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the stranger who enters one of these 
eating houses, than the singular promptitude with which he is served 
with every thing he orders. A minute seldom elapses between giving 
his order, and the thing ordered being on the table before him. Even in 
the largest establishments, where there may be forty or fifty persons di- 
ning at once, this ebservation holds good. The facility shown in 
supplying their customers with whatever they choose to order, is the re- 
sult, in first place, of a division of labor, and, in the second, by per- 
sons of active business habits, if that phrase may be applied to the 
waiting-maids, being employed in these places. 

It is a feature in these dining establishments which is worthy of no- 
tice, that though, when you go and seat yourself for dinner in them, you 
may see forty or fifty persons met on asimilar purpose, you can have 
your meal in as much quietness and peace as if you were the only indi- 
vidual present. Nobody will even pass a look with you, far less stare 
you to such a degree as either to deprive the articles you have ordered of 
all relish, or yourself of all stomach. Everybody in these houses scru- 
pulously reduces to practice the popular injunction of “ Mind your own 
business.” All is perfect quietness and propriety of conduct. There is 
no conversation going on beyond, it may be, the exchange of a few 
words, in the shape of whispers, between two or more friends, who may 
either have gone to the place to dine together, or met there by accident. 
In the leading dining establishments, all the daily papers are taken in ; 
for, as I have elsewhere stated, a newspaper is essential to the comfort 
of a Londong. 

The usual time for having every thing ready in these eating-houses is 
from twelve to one o'clock; and in most places the articles are kept in a 
condition for being eaten with comfort, by means of a heating apparatus 
for the purpose, until five or six o'clock. A few of the establishments 
undertake to furnish dinnere in the best condition until ten or eleven 
o’clock. In the inferior class of eating-houses, the busiest time is about 
one o’clock, that being the hour which most of the working people set 
apart for dinner. In the superior class of houses, the hours in which ° 
most business is dune are two and thrse o'clock? 

All the eating-houses have ranges of boxes, each of which is usu- 
ally intended to accommodate from six to eight persons at a time. It is 
impossible to say with absolute certainty what may be the number of 
persons who daily dine at these establishments, but we may make a 
very confident conjecture on the subject. Assuming the number of eat- 
ing houses to be, as stated to me, about fifteen hundred—and that is 
certainly under rather than abeve the mark—and supposing that 
the average number who dine at each of these houses is sixty, that 
would give a daily total of 90,090. But in all likelihood the number is 
at least 103,000; for, in several of the larger establishments, the num- 
ber who dine each day varies from two to Sioa hundred. In Morton’s 
Eating-House, called the Excise Dining-Rooms, in Bishopsgate-street, 
the number who sit down every day to dinner is estimated at from eight 
to nine hundred. It is no uncommon thing to see upwards of one hun- 
dred persons dining in the establishment at once. The quantity of 
butcher’s meat daily consumed in this house, to say nothing of fish, 
fowls, pudding, pies, &c., must be immense. 

The principle of a division of labor is here reduced to practice in a 
wonderful manner. One person’s sole duty is, or at least was some 
years ago, to stand at the door, and witha low bow and a bland coun- 
tenance, to accost every person who quits the place after having dined, 
with the expression of a hope that he has every thing to his satis- 
faction. And when the latter answers in the affirmative, as all must do 
who are capable of being pleased, the other looks instantaneously a 
fifty per cent. happier man. . 

There are certain establishments of this kind in all of town, 
which have acquired a peculiar distinction for the comfort they afford 
to their customers ; an pe of such a large number, all of excellent 
character, it would be invidious for me to point out any as being the 
best. Each quarter of the metropolis appears to have its crack houses. 
There is one in the western part of the town, Hanecock’s in Rupert 
Street. There are here reoms both above and below-stairs, and the ta- 
bles seem to be always crowded with a respectable class of persons. A 
first-rate dinner is furnished for about fifteen pence. It may be worth 
while, before guing farther, to state a circumstance which strikes every 
inexperienced person with astonishment. This is the facility possessed 
by the waiter, in recapitulating to the officiating carver. down stairs, the 
long list of dishes jnst ordered. You hear her call from the fo 
balustrades, to some invisible person below, such a string of articlee, that 
you are amazed both at the retentiveness of her memory, and the ala- 

See p. xxxi (Cover.) 
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LUCY GRAY. 


BY EZEKIEL JONES, ESQUIRE. 


“ Out of sight out of mind,” is a proverb that holds true in pretty much 
nine cases out of ten. You may like a body ever so well, and if you’re 
not down right over head and ears in love with her, and she moves off 
out of sight, and stays away, its ten to one you forget her, or when you 
do see her again, married like enough, or a widow, it don’t seem possible 
nor natural that she can be the same girl that used to spell above you in 
your class at school, and like as not make you laugh, and get a wallop- 
ing, because you were too much of a man in boy’s clothes to tell who 
made you snicker, right out. Any kind of a boy that’s cut out for a de- 
cent man, }iis it in him amazing early; and will show the man before he 
can spell the word, whenever there’s a girl in the case. I’ve minded 
that, more than once, or twice, I can tell you. 

Long time ago—that is, it seems long ago to me, though you'd con- 
sider me but a chicken yet, for I’m only two-and-twenty—I went to the 
same school with Lucy Gray. I was fourteen, and she was nineteen, 
just five years the oldest. There was that difference in our ages that 
made me just the right kind of a beau for Lucy, she thought; and if it 
didn’t make me proud to have her so ready to take my arm home from 
singing school, and spelling matches, I think it’s awonder. Why, there 
was Jack Simonds, and Josh Lee, and lots more of ‘em would have 
given all their old shoes for one real serious kind look from Lucy Gray, 
but they were a little too old for play fellows. It takes the women to 
get early notions of what’s what, what will do, and what won't. One 
girl of eighteen or twenty years old knows more than twenty men of 
forty; and as to boys understanding the female half ef human nature, it 
never was in ’em and never will be. Now I never conceited that it was 
only because I was too young to be of any account, that Lucy let me car- 
ry her books for her, and rubbed my nose in the snow, and tried te see 
which of us could hop farthest on one foot, or stand longest on one leg, 
and all such things. I thought she was real deep in love with me, and 
{’m sure I was with her, but she was always a laughing and romping, so 
wide awake and good natured, that though I thought a thousand times 
I'd up and tell her all about it, somo how or other when I undertook to 
purse up my lips to say something sentimental, she looked so everlasting 
roguish that something else, that I didn’t mean to say, and that didn’t 
mean any thing, was forever a coming out of my lips. One fine Summer 
evening though, I didcome toit. There was young Abner Jones, and Fan 
Arbuckle, (I didn’t care no more about her then than the fifth wheel of 
a coach) and half a dozen more of us, about the same age, having a regu- 
lar good frolic, out on the training field, before the meeting house. We'd 
got a feot ball, and the way we were making that ball spin and go from 
piflar to post, girls and all of us, would have took the starch out of 
some of your city nipped up girls and dressed up men. The sun had 
gone down, and a nice clever little breeze had sprung up, so that the air 
didn’t seem so oven-like. We'd been lolling about all the afternoon, as 
limpsey as wilted cabbage leaves, and when there did come a cool hour, 
I tell you it put the life into us. I’ve done laughing so hearty, and feel- 
ing so lively as I used to in those days. 

While we were right in the height of the fun, along come Lucy Gray. 
Now she couldn't put on a face to go out to play, regular, with a parcel 
of children, as she called us; but when she did come across us in arush 
of glee, she could no more help going in, than a straw oan keep out of a 
whirlwind, when it comes sweeping along, taking all the dust in its 


reach. The ball was crossing the path right before her, and she pulled 
back and let her feot into it with a jerk that made it skip again. I was 
nearest, and pulled foot after it, Lucy ahead, giving it a kick so often 
that it did seem as if she went faster than the ball. Over it went, over 
the fence, and she after it, and I after her, the rest of the boys and girls 
stopping and singing out, “Now that ain’t fair, you great ugly girl!” 
Ugly! my goodness, I didn’t think so. 

By and by, after she’d given the old ball such a send that it seemed as 
if it never would stop, she stopped herself, and leaned against a tree. 
“TI declare, Zekiel,” says she, “I’m clean out of breath. Just feel 
how my heart beats.” I put the end of my forefinger somewhere near 
where I supposed the heart lay, for I hadn’t studied anatomy then, care- 
ful and shyish, as I’ve seen Aunt Sally poke her finger at a hot flat.— 
She took right hold of my hand, spread it out, and pressed it to her side, 
till I could feel her heart bump inside, like a steam engine, only a darned 
sight quicker. God bless the girl! She hada big one, and it was the 
ruination of all her happiness in this world. I said nothing—but kept 
my hand there long after she took her'n away. At last she breaks out— 
“ Why Zekiel! your all of a tremble—I guess your’e as tired as I am.”” 
J only shook the harder. ‘‘ Why,” says she, pushing my hand away 
from her side—“ Why, what ails the boy?” 

* Lucy!” says I, as solemn as Parson Williams at a wedding. 

“ Zekiel !”’ says she, between a wonderment, and a fright, as if she 
had most a mind to run away, but kind of wanted to stop and see it 
out—* Zekiel !”’ says she, “ do you want to eat me?” 

“ Miss Gray,” says I, straightening up, and trying to look as old as 
I could in my button-overs, (Aunt Sal would make me wear ‘em out, 
though the bottoms of the legs were above my knees,) ‘ Miss Gray,” 
says I—* I—love—you—dear-ly—and now,” says I a kind of quicker, 
“ Pvetold you of it.” 

What do you think the creetur did, then? First, she seemed a kind 
of choking—then she put one hand on each of my shoulders, and looked 
me so close in my face that I breathed her breath over again. There’s 
no tee-total pledge against that kind of intoxication. I tried to look her 
back again, but the evening star was just rising over her left shoulder, 
and I felt sowomble-crept that it seemed just as if that star was laugh- 
ing at me too. I'd a givena dollar if I'd never said that word love, for 
if ever a boy felt cheap, that was my condition. “ Zekiel,” says she, 
giving me a good shake, and letting out a real merry laugh, “‘ you won’t 
answer for a plaything any longer, and that’s a fact. You're getting to 
be wise beyond your years,” says she, “in spiteof your good aunt Sally." 
And then she took her hands off my shoulders, and stood thinking a mo- 
ment. I turned to go, for it didn’t seem to me as if I could say any 
thing, afier that. Just then along come Fanny Arbuckle, looking for 
the foot-bal!, and Lucy went with her and huntedit up. “ Here, Fan- 
ny,” says she, “do you take this along—and, Zekiel, I want to talk to 
you. Just you say nothing, and I wun’t—I'm a great deal older than 
you are, but I’ve found out that you are older than I took you for. You're 
a kind, pleasant lad,” says she, and I kept feeling smaller, as if my trou- 
sers were growing longer on me every minute—“ you're an excellent 
hearted boy, but you're a boy still, and when you get older, you will 
laugh to think of all this. We can’t be mates any lénger, but there's 
Fanny now, is just your age.” Lucy Gray and I never romped toge- 
ther again; and I could never feel right again in that everlasting suit of 
jacket and trousers. I reckon they wore out fast after that; and Aunt 





Sally was more than half right when she said that pot of old Guttridge’s * 


paint that I spilt on them was an accident done on purpose. 
That evening’s work set me to thinking. I watched Lucy Gray as 
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mBITOW as ever a cat watched a mouse; and when I see William Gris- | without being ugly, and that won’t answer in a small village, however 
wold keep coming down from the city every once in a while, I began | well it may do in New York. If you get your paper before its all worn 
to find out that it wasn’t altogether to see his uncle that he came. He was | out, your’e very lucky, and have no right to complain, As to ever 
a fine looking young man, and when he and Lucy Gray walked toge- | seeing the wrapper that comes round it, that’s out of the question.— 
ther, every body agreed that a better looking couple never walked out | Well, as I was saying, every body was looking into the New England 
in Jonesville. If I’d had the brains of a girl instead of a lubberly boy’s | Palladium—that’s dead now, along with a good many of the old fashion- 
cranium and contents, I ought have found all that out before ; but as | ed good kind of folks, that used to read that old fashioned good kind of 
T’ve said already, boys are not quick of comprehension. Lucy treated | a paper. It didn’t seem to be the news that took their eye, nor the 
me pleasantly always, and her beau made me a present of the handsom- | “ items” that old Mr. Young used to do up with so much care. It was 
est bat and ball, and the best pair of skates that there ever was seen in | an advertisement—and this was it, for I’ve just taken down father’s old 
Jonesville. I didn’t think of it then, but I do believe now that Lucy | file to hunt it up. What a freshener is an old file of newspapers ! 
put him up to it. Lots of other things he gave me, and she, too, but it | What does any body ever destroy one for? Why, the witch of Endor 
did seem as if he looked rather funny at me sometimes, and I would | never could call up spirits as these old dates and figures, and paragraphs 
have given all their presents back for another chance to feel Lucy’s.| do. There never was a better ‘memento mori’’—never any thing like 
heart beat, and to know that I hada share in its pulsations. But that’s | it to show you how every thing grows old, and goes out. There aint a 
all over now. By-gones are by-gones, and I’m sure I love Fanny Ar- | line in that old volume that’s of any account now, for itself; but still 
buckle better than I could have possibly known how then to love Lucy | there aint a line neither that wasn’t carefully conned and written out, 
Gray ; though she has a corner in my memory now that makes noonday | carefully printed, and carefully read through round glass spectacles. But 
seem twilight through my tears sometimes, when I happen to stroll, be- | here’s the advertisement ; 


tween meetings, into the old burying ground, OPARTNERSHIP. NOTICE.—William Ladd respectfally gives 
William Griswold, though a city spark, was none of your conceited sort. notice to his friends and the public, that he has taken Mr. William 


pg . Griswold into copartnership, that the business at the old stand, 
He had all the material in him for an excellent man. His heart was a | (.,,niN1, will be continued under the firm of Ladd & Griswold. A 


good one, and in the right place. He didn’t come sparking into our lit- | continuance of patronage is respectfully solicited. 
tle village of a Sunday after meeting begun, driving a tandem, as though Boston, Nov. 18, 1824. tf 
he meant to show the natives how far behind the age they were in respect- That was what took their eyes. It was greater news than any of the 
ing the Sabbath. He didn’t nip through the street as though he was speculations about politics and such matters. They didn’t even read the 
doing Jonesville ground an honor by stepping on it; nor he didn’t pull | horrid accidents, but fell right to work wondering whether Lucy knew 
out his gold watch right in sight of our Jonesville clock, as though he | jt, and whether the couple wouldn’t be married right off, and all that. 
- couldn’t trust country time. In a word, to use a homely way of express- | One old fellow wanted to get the paper right away from me, and take 
ing it, he didn’t seem stuck up a bit; and if Lucy Gray loved him, she jt over to show to Lucy Gray, as if she didn’t know all about it before. 
wasn’t alone, for there wasn’t a man, woman, nor child in the village I wouldn’t let him, but took it myself, and found William Griswold a 
that dida’t respect him too. By-and-by he used to spend every Sunday | taking tea with her. Of course I couldn’t tell her any news, but I 
almost with us, and Parson Williams’s eyes always lighted up when he | wished him success with all my heart, and got my thanks from her eyes 
zee him standing on the meeting-house steps of a morning, and chatting | as I did so. 
and shaking hands with every body, as if he belonged to the village. Its Next day Griswold didn’t stop on the Meeting House steps. He 
our fashion in the country to go as far as the door of the meeting-house | bowed here and there, with Lucy on his arm, and walked straight in, 
with our ladies, and let them walk in, while we stand outside and hear | both of them blushing like a blood beet, and looking half smiling and 
all the news, for there isn’t a daily paper in the village, and a good many | half serious, while all the rest of us grinned from ear to ear. Lord, 
people get all their notions of what’s going on in Washington and so | when I think what kind of a gauntlet folks have to run, three Sundays 
forth, at the churchdoor. There were not as many papers of any kinda | jn succession in our parts, I’ve half a mind, when Fanny and I get 
few years ago as there are now, and you may judge that Mr. Griswold’s | ready, to slip down to York and have the knot tied, where there may be 
budget of news was always ip pretty good demand. folks in the same house who don’t know what’s going on. The fact was, 
that among the notices posted by the town clerk on the door post, was 
over. Lucy Gray looked handsomer than ever, and I never passed her | the intention of marriage between William Griswold and Lucy Gray, 
without getting a kind word, and giving a respectful one. Somehow now | and that’s what made them slink into the meeting house so sudden. The 
I began to see and understand the common sense of what few words she | cunning creatures worked it cute though, for the first notice was stuck 
said to me under the tree, and you'll allow they made considerable of a | up the Sunday before Thanksgiving, so that they were out-published the 
text for a chap to chew over. I did begin to see too that she was older _ next Sunday night, and married the same evening. Lucy said she 
than I—for a boy has to live till he’s nearly eighteen, before he finds out | wished Fanny and I were old enough to stand up with them, and we 
that he is a boy, and he don’t always learn it then. Fanny too, had begun | should, with all her heart. Mr. Griswold’s brother who was settled at 
to come forward considerable, and had grown so large that my heart had | Hareville, arid is now, come over to the wedding, and preached for Par- 
mo room in it for any body else. The old button-over trowsers had got | son Williams that day; and he might have had his choice of the girls 
condemned to carpet rags at last, and I’d had the delightful torment of | in Jonesville, if he hadn’t unluckily been married before. I never heard 
being teased by the rest of the boys about Fanny, and of seeing her blush | & more beautiful prayer than he made for his brother and sister. 
when the girls teased her, and of hearing Aunt Sally, confound her thin The next day William went away. It seemed as if he took all Jones- 
dips, ask me how long after a child left off his frocks it ought to be be- | ville with him, Lucy’s going away made such a blank in our society.— 
fore it went a courting. So I'd become quite reconciled to Lucy’s being For one whole week nothing else was talked about but the wodding, for 
sparked by William Griswold, and more than that, I did love to hear | nigh upon every body had been invited. Another week, and every body 
her tell me what a good choice I’d made, and how well worthy Fanny kept still a talking about the bride and bridegroom. Towards the end 
was of me, and how happy we should be together by-and-by, and all that. | of the third week the old maidish and shrewish sort began to work in 
I didn’t mind the little bit of roguery that peeped out of Lucy’s eyes ence a little slander with their gossip; but that didn’t exactly set well, and 
in a while, for I knew that she kept our secret, and that nobody else knew | was dropped. Toward the end of the fourth week nobody mentioned 
any thing about it. | them at all, except her own folks, and Fanny and I, and some other 
Well, one Saturday night I went down to Guttridge’s store, to get the couples to whom a wedding seemed interesting. After that, we drop- 


| 
Well, matters went on so, pretty neaf a year, and I don’t know but 
{ 





things for Sunday, and father’s paper, that always came of a Saturday | ped this wedding in particular, and talked of weddings in general.— 
night. I found the paper open, and every body a reading it, over each | “Out of sight out of mind,” as I said to begin with. 

other’s shoulders. They do just so with the Jonathan now, and if I guess about a year and a half had gone over when the Palladium 
there’s a piece ef mine in it, I generally get a chance to hear it read out | had a notice under the obituary head that started the Jonesville folks 
oud, before they will let me touch it. Newspapers are common property | and brought'the Griswolds into mention again. It was the death of the 
in the Jonesvil.e Post Office, and there’s no way of putting a stop to it | infant daughter of William and Lucy Griswold. Fanny cried like a 
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child over it, and I couldn’t help feeling a little ugly myself, more par- 
ticularly as the infant was named Fanny, according to promise. But 
that didn’t seem to take quite so much hold of the folks as another no- 
tice did, a few months after. It was an assignee’s sale of the stock of 
Ladd & Griswold. Then came a notice of the death of Mr. Ladd, and 
then we did begin to think that the sky of our friends was clouded.— 
Mr. Ladd went from our part of the country, and it was somehow in 
that way that Griswold, who served his time with him got acquainted 
down here. 

The next news I heard was that Mrs. Griswold was staying with her 
brother-in-law over to Hareville, on a visit. Now a visit in itself is a 
very simple thing, and may mean a little, or it may mean a great deal, 
according to circumstances. Putting that and that together, I concluded 
that it meant I great deal—but I said nothing. When the world goes 
well, there is visiting for pleasure and from choice. When it goes ill, 
there. is visiting from necessity ; and if your hosts are ever so kind, and 
ever 80 attentive, it don’t seem to be any thing but a burden you are in- 
flicting upon them, in your grief, though they try ever so hard to make 
you welcome; and the more they try, the more you feel unhappy. 

Lucy Griswold had a proud heart, though a good one, and I rather 
guess she didn’t find Hareville very pleasant. At any rate, the next 
news we heard was that Rev. Mr. Griswold was going to preach for Mr. 
Williams the next day; and that ne wasn’t stopping at the parsonage, 
but at widow Gray’s, and that he had brought Lucy over with him to 
stop with her mother. There was a great turn-out to meeting, and 
some cold dinners eaten in Jonesville the next day, you may be sure; 
but forenoon nor afternoon Lucy did not come to church, and in the af- 
ternoon the Widow Gray didn’t come, and she was never known to 
miss except when there was sickness. How different was all this from 
the last time when Mr. Griswold preached there ! 

In the evening Fanny and I took the melancholy privilege of old 
friends, and went over to the widow Gray's. Lucy reclined on the old 
fashioned sofa—smiled faintly as we came in, and then her full black 
eyes glistened with tears—and then, she was used to it poor soul and did 
not wipe them away,—they trickled down her cheeks, as she turned her 
head to the wall, and her whole frame shook with sobs. Fanny's quick 
eye did not need any interpreter. Any woman can sympathise for and 
with a woman while a man is collecting his ideas, and in an instant 
Fanny was on her knees beside her, and with their arms around each 
other’s necks, they cried bitterly. Widow Gray came in, and had a 


good evening for me on her tongue, but she caught a glance at the sofa, | 


her lips turned pale, quivered, refused utterance; and the poor old thing, 
doubled down with age and sorrow, caught her apron up to her eyes, 
and tottered out of the room without saying one word. There is some- 
thing more here, says I to myself, than the mere failure of the firm of 
Ladd & Griswold. I drew a chair, and pretended to be reading the fa- 
mily bible—but the very first place I opened to was the register of mar- 
riages, and there was the marriage of Lucy and William entered in his 
fine clerkly hand—done the very morning after, at the widow Gray's 
request. I thought of the bride as she was then, of the girl who prompt- 
ed me at school, of the romp who kicked the foot-ball on the green, and 
then of the unhappy being whose sobs I still heard. Could the short 
space in which I had lost sight of and almost forgotten her, have wrought 
this dreadful change? Another entry caught my eye—the birth of her 
grand daughter, written in a trembling hand by the old lady, but still 
betraying the feelings of hope and joy with which she made the record. 
Another leaf, and the trembling scrawl recorded the day of the infant's 
death. My tears fell hot and fast, and I could not help it. “ Zekiel!”’ 
said Lucy. It was the first word she had spoken. She had raised her- 
self, and was sitting nearly upright on the sofa. I drew my chair beside 
her—she took a hand of each of us, bat still she did not speak. The old 
lady had again returned, and with forced composure bade us “ goud eve- 
ning.” She could trust her lips with no more. 

Lucy ina voice calm and distinct, but weak, commenced a series of en- 
quiries about every soul in the village, as though she would divert both 
her own thoughts and ours from herself. Thus passed the evening, as if 
in all her own affliction, and I could not then tell of what depth, or of 
what nature it was, she still had a sympathy, compassion and interest to 
bestow upon all others, in affliction and in prosperity. Toward the last 
she was nearly cheerful. We rose to go, and as we did so, Rev. Mr. 
Griswold entered. He asked us if we would not join in the family 


prayers before taking leave; and so feclingly did he address the Throne 
of Grace, that it seemed almost as if the supplication that God would bind 
up the broken-hearted brought its answer from above with its utterance. 
No light had been brought into the room; and as we all rose from 


prayer, I was struck painfully, in the brilliance of the harvest moon, . 


with the supernatural pallor and calmness of Lucy’s face. She laid her 
thin fingers upon my arm, and said: “‘My young friend—for you are 
still very young, and I have lived twice as fast as you since we last 
parted—neyer have any secrets from your wife. If you have been un- 
fortunate—wicked—desperate—trust her with a//—never leave her to 
surmise which is always worse than the truth—never compel her to 
leave your side in the hour of peril, come what may—but first of all, re- 


member never ta do any thing, in any extremity, which may not with-, 


out shame be confided toher. I know my husband—” 

Here she sank upon the sofa, and her brother mildly, but ina manner 
which showed he must not be denied, led us tothe door. Not a syllable 
was spoken at the door—not a word, except good night, was exchanged 
between us, as Fanny and I separated. 

The next day I carried a letter for Lucy to the house. I know it was 
her husband’s—I know it was cruel or at least unkind, for the transpa- 
rent paper showed but three lines written. On the next day, as I sat 
shuddering in ourhouse, Father came in with the step of one who brings 
bad tidings. 

“ Lucy Griswold is dead,” he said, as I looked up. 

“Thank God!”’ I said, or rather screamed. He looked at me in as- 
tonishment—I pointed to an Open newspaper on the table, and rushed 
out into the air. 

In one part of that paper was chronicled the suicide of William Gris- 
wold, with the usual comment that no sufficient motive could be assigned 
for the “ rash act,” and the proper praise of his estimable qualities- 
In another part of the sheet, containing later news, was a statement that 
‘immense forgeries had just been discovered, under painful circum- 
stances, to which no more definite allusion need be made, as the per- 
petrator had braved other than an earthly tribunal, and the living friends 
and connections are highly worthy and respectable.”” Poor—weak— 
guilty—Griswold! His conviviality, generosity, and carelessness had 
led him into embarrassment—his pride had taught him to fear poverty, 
and to brave crime—and despair had sealed the work of guilt by self- 
immolation! Little did his wife dream how far even her surmises fell 
short of the truth. , 

Old Mrs. Gray soon followed her daughter—for the news which could 
not be kept from her, snapped the shattered thread of her life like flax 
in flame. The little unconscious infant, which entered a sunny world, 
as its mother left a weary one, still survives, and we all trust will live 
pe representative of its angel parent. Blistered be the tongue that 
ever communicates to her, her father’s faults. 

Note.—I suppose your readers all know that the Sewing Society in 
the last Jonathan, induced me to write this out. I don’t doubt Mr. Ba- 
con could have done it better, but somehow, I couldn’t think of any 
body’s telling Lucy Gray’s story but me. I’ve seen Boz, and shook 


hands with him. He actually didn’t bite me ! E. J. 
Astor House, Fifth Story, New York, Feb. 11th. 
Oe 


A Wovunpep Exprorer’s Reriections.—I still pushed on until 
we were within two miles of the tent; when, as I tried to cross a 
stream, I stined my weunded hip severely, just reached the opposite 
shore, and fell, utterly unable to rise again. Cuvles, with his usual 
courage and devotion, volunteered to go on alone to the party and seud 
assistance ; the other man was to remain with me and keep a look out 
for the natives; and had they again attacked us, I should still have had 
strength enough to have shot two of them, and thus have sold my life 
dearly. I desired Coles to say that a tent, stores, the surgeon, and two 
men, were to be eent to me, for that I was not well enough to be moved- 
The water of the stream revived me considerably. My wound, how- 
ever, was very painful; and the interim between Corporal Coles leavy- 
ing me and assistance arriving from the tent, was spent in meditations 
arising naturally from my present circumstances. I sat upon the rocky 
edge of a cool, clear brook, supported by a small tree. The sun shone 
out brightly; the dark forest was alive with birds and insects: on such 
scenery I had loved to meditate when a boy; but now how changed I 
was—wuunded, fatigued, and ing in an unknown land. In mo- 


mentary of being attacked, my finger was on the trigger, 
my gun ly to be raised, my eyes and ears busily engaged in ing. 
the slightest sounds, that I might defend a life which I at that moment 


believed was ebbing with my blood away; the loveliness of nature was 
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around me, the sun rejoicing in his cloudless career, the birds were 
‘filling the woods with their songs, and my friends far away and unappre- 


hensive of my condition, whilst I felt that I was dying there. 

And in. way very many explorers yearly die. One poor youth, 
my own friend and companion, has thus fallen since the circumstances 
above described, took place ; others have, to my knowledge, lately pe- 
rished in a similar way. A strange sun shines upon their lonely graves; 
the: feot of the wild man yet roams over them : but let us hope, when 
civilization has spread so far, that their graves will be sacred spots, that 
the future settlers will sometimes shed a tear over the remains of the 
first explorer, and tell their children how much they are indebted to the 
enthusiasia, perseverance, and courage of him who lies buried there.— 
Grey's Expedition to Australia. 2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The minds of the most perfect among ancient Brahmins, we are in- 
formed, were immutable, as likewise that the undeviating contemplation 
and practice of virtue rendered them so. Hence poor Tom Stapleton is 
led to suspect that his nature and pursuits have been rather antipodical 
to those of the most perfect among the ancient Brahmins ; for, heavens 
help him, his mind is often as variable as the needle in the arctic regions ! 
Thus, towards the conclusion of the last chapter, he was on the point of 
perpetrating the confession of one of his enormities which might have 
played the deuce with him in the estimation of the fastidious reader; but 
now he begs leave to “ dodge the question,’’ or at all events to postpone it 
until he shall have imbued himself a little more thoroughly with the philo- 
sophy of the stoics, who had the happy knack of believing that they were 
irresponsible for all their thoughts or actions, whether for good or evil, on 
the ground that every thing is the result of necessity, and consequently 
that all things must be as they are. However, I have the consolation of 
suspecting that I acted a very natural part in the premises; as also, that 
if the cosmopolite reader knew the worst, he would vouchsafe us his 
hand and say, “‘ Tom, you’re a gentleman!” And with this reservation 
in my favor I will leave my lady Cicily Manvers for a time, and follow 
myself elsewhere. 

The election was now drawing nigh, and Mr. Livingston and his friends, 
under the generalship of Barney Murphy, were preparing themselves for 
a grand demonstration. 

Already had Anthony began to taste the sweet fruits of popularity.— 
For instance, one day he would be waited on te dispose of a dozen cr so 
of tickets for the widow O’Toole’s Ball, coupled with the hope that him- 
self and the Misses, not forgetting Miss Lucy, would render themselves 
among the present on that happy occasion. On another, a cunning look- 
ing little gentleman in faded black, with a rubicund nose, and a book in 
his hand, would call on him for his subscription to some one or other of 
the hundred and fifty election funds connected with the ward. Again, he 
would receive a polite note, written apparently with the prong of a pitch- 
fork, and over the signature of “ O’Bludgeon § Company,” delicately 
informing him that if he attempted to make any move unfavorable to the 
cause of Alderman Stubbs and the Regulars, he would most assuredly be 
made the recipient of a skin full of broken bones for his pains. And, in 
short, his political laurels were falling on him so quick, thick, and heavy, 
that there was scarcely any such thing as keeping the run of them. 

Meanwhile he made no public manifestation of his intention to dispute 
with Mr. Stubbs the honor of representing the ward in the Common 
Council. Like Richard the Third he was determined—of course by 
Barney's advice—-to have “ his fortunes buckled on his back”” whether he 
would or no; for had he thrown off his disguise and boldly announced his 
ambition, it was feared his disinterested patriotism might be suspected ; 
and the fact of his keeping his carriage, and changing his linen daily was 
made a sad handle of to his disadvgntage by one or more of the political 
papers. Nevertheless we were all working hard under cover; which, 
howcver, was partially apprehended by the wary Stubbites, and hence the 
Missives indicative of the “skin full of broken bones.” 

One night Mr. Livingston, myself, Starkey the lawyer, Barney, and 
others were assembled to give and take “ouncil, and to hear the reports 





of sundry recruiting parties whom we had beating up for pepularity in all 
quarters. 

“T am afraid,’ observed Starkey, “ notwithstanding all our exertions, 
that we are making but very little headway.” 

“ Matters strike me in the same light, sir,” observed Mr. Livingston ; 
for yesterday I received another threatening letter from the O’ Bludgeons, 
and it is scarcely an hour since I was groaned through the streets by a score 
of the Stubbs’s.”’ 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Murphy. “It ’ill be the death ov thim.” 

“It will more likely be the death of me!” said Mr. Livingsten. 

“‘T was about to make the same observation,”’ added Starkey. 

“Its bekase yees are ignorant of the profession of Alderman making,” 
resumed Murphy. “But sure leaving every thing else out ov the ques- 
tion, it shows they're afeard ov us any how. But I dunna what keeps 
Tim Hanlan.” 

Tim, by the way, was Barney's “ ancient,” and under him had charge 
of the reeruiting parties. 

“ He promised to be here before this,” answered Mr. Livingston. 

And ina few minutes afterwards a sturdy looking customer of the genus 
hod carrier, with an election twig, alias a transatlantic blackthorn cudge! 
in his fist, made his appearance. 

“Well, Mr. Hanlan, what fortune ?—How do we get on?” enquired 
Mr. Livingston. 

The divil a naiter, sir,”” replied Hanlan “ barrin I’m afeard that in a 
little argument we had down at Martin O’Connor’s, they broke three or 
four ov Jack Dempsey’s ribs!” 

“Glory be to the saints, but that’s luck !—it ’ill be the making ov us 
intirely !’’ exclaimed Murphy, jumping up in an ecstasy and snapping his 
fingers. 

“Why, Barney, sure he’s one of our own best men,” said Mr. Living- 
ston. 

“© leave it to meself to know that,” returned Barney, “and be the 
same token, sir, he has med men ov us!’ 

“In the name of wonder in what way ?”’ enquired Mr. Livingston. 

“In the most natural way in the world ov coorse, sir,” replied Barney. 
“You see, barn Jack, the Dempseys (and there’s about a dozen ov thim) 
was all Stubb’s men; but now they’ll have to revinge their namesake, 
that’s moreover a blood relation to the whole ov thim; so isn’t it plain 
we'll be able to get thim over to our side chaip? But say Hanlan, 
what about our ladies’ man, Phil Doyle ?” 

“OQ! faix, ’tis himself that’s doing it purty,” answered Tim. “Did 
you hear the news?” says he to Peggy Burke this morning. ‘‘ No avic,” 
says Peggy. ‘‘ That mordherin Stubbs has joined in a petition to An- 
drew Jackson to make war on the West Indies,” says Phil, “and by con- 
sequence, tay will be shortly three dollars a pound.” ‘“ Do you main to 


_tell me that, Phil jewel?” axes Peggy. “ Divil resaive the lie in it,” 


says Phil. ‘Oh the murdherin traytor!” says Peggy, ‘‘an my Mickey 
afther puttin in two votes for him three hands runnin; but bad luck to 
him, we'll vote him to the divil next time in defence ov our tay!’ And 
on the word, off she ran; and half the women in the ward have been in 
a state of open rebellion ever since. 

“Phil Doyle’s a gim ova polytician!’’ exclaimed Murphy, “ for the 
wimin makes the best men in the world at election times. But Tim 
alana, is there any hope ov Lawler the Rattler?” 

“ Divil a hope, thin, Barney !”’ answered Tim. 

“ Tareinages! but that’s hard,” exclaimed Murphy, “for I fear 
we're lost without him! Did you try every way ov opening his heart ?” 

“T did in troth!” ° 

“Towld him how Stubb’s great grand father fought with King Wil- 
liam at the battle of the Boyne ?”’ 

“Yes!” 

“ And how no man ever saw the froth ov his pot yet, barrin at an elec- 
tion?” 

“ Ay faith!” 

“ And did you put it to him how Mrs. Livingston was wan ov the 
O'Fogarty’s ov Nenagh ?”’ 

“Jn coorse I did!” 

. And the rashcall wouldn’t come to ?”’ 

“ Divil a taste !”’ 

“ Murdher, he’s worse nora Turk; and yet the divil a chance we 
have without him, for he’s the strongest man in the ward.” 
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“ Next to yourself, Barney !” chimed in Tim, with the air of a cour- 
ter, 

Murphy smiled complacently at this compliment, but made no an- 
swer. He then sat down, scratched the back of his head, and appeared 
to be in the very centre of what the erudite call a ‘ doldrum”’ for about 


a minute and a half, when he again sprang to his feet, cut a variety of 


capers round the room, and finished off by jumping about four feet into 
the elements, snapping his fingers, and bringing the soles of his brogues 
together with a clap that made echo ring again. 

“ Why, Barney, what do you mean by these raptures ?” asked Mr. 
Livingston, 

“Victory, sir! I mean victory!’’ replied Murphy, “for we have him! 
Lawler’s ours! And now, if it comes to fighting, which plase God it 
must do, ould Stubbs may as well bag his head—for his job’s done !’” 

“ But how are we to secure the aid of this redoubtable Mr. Lawler the 
Rattler 1” enquired Starkey. 

“ By a great stroke ov jayneous, sir,” answered Murphy. “ But first 
we must find a frind that would be willing to take a black eye, or may 
be a broken bone or so, for the sake ov the good cause !” 

‘But surely that’s a thing impossible !"’ suggested Mr. Livingston. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” said Hanlan, “it’s as easy as kiss 
hand; for I can bring you a dozen in five minutes, if you'll only pay 
thim for it!” 

“But I’m afeard they wouldn’t be the min for our money,” remarked 
Murphy, thoughtfully, ‘we want some person whose eyes and bones 
might be considered worth a trifle in law !”’ 

“Paix, for that matter,” said Tim, “sure you know we can bait any 
wan from a bishop to a tinker, that you like to set us on.”’ 

“Ov coorse, [know that, you omadhaun,” returned Murphy with 
some tartness, as if he conceived that his knowledge of the mate- 
rials he was working with, had been called in question, of which know- 
ledge, by the way, he was as vain as a peacock of his tail feathers.— 
Ov coorse I know that, you omadhkaun! But can you bring usa 
bishop that ’il! volunteer to be bet for us, and who wouldn’t mind takin’ a 
back handed oath or so, if it was necessary, for the sake ov puttin’ 
down ould Stubbs.” 

Tim scratched his head a while, and looked a g od deal bewildered, 
as if he was counting his chances relative to a prelate of such an ac- 
commodating disposition as the one required; but at length, not being 
able to catch at a straw of hope that way, he answered with a shrug— 
“No in truth, Barney, avic, I could not—the divil a wan.” 

“Then howld your tongue,” said Murphy, ‘till I think a bit! 
Where’s Dandy Moran ?”’ 

“O faix, he’s snug !—He’s up at Sing Sing for a rape!” 

“ And Doctor Hooper?" 

“ Drowned three days ago inthe Hudson!” 

“ Divil drown him, why but he waited a while till we could spare 
him? But let me see! There’s Joe Evers; but bad cess to him he’s 
a Stubbite! And there’s gentleman Purcell ; but divil’s luck to him, he’s 
run away wid another man’s wife !—And there’s—there’s—bad luck te 
the breed of thim, the divil a wan there is that you mightn’t bait the 
sow] out ov tin times over, without being held to bail for it” 

“T don’tunderstand what you're driving at, Murphy!” observed Mr. 

ivingeton. *‘‘ A man to take a beating, you say?” 

“Yes sir,” replied Barney, “and a gintleman asself; for if he’s not 
a touch above the common, it won’t be med harm enough ov by his honor 
at the police office.” 

“ But what do you intend to gain from the beating?” inquired the as- 
pirant to city dignities. 

‘Lawler the Rattler’s friendship, and your election, as a matter ov 
ourse, sir,” answered Murphy. ‘But be the way, havn’t you ever a 
rind ov your own that we might coax to stand to us? Wan of Miss 
Lucy’s sweethearts, for instance!—And sure if you only said the word, 
t isn’t wan, but twinty ov thim that would volunteer in no time.” 

“ Divil a doubt ov it, sir,’’ added Hanlan. 

For a moment Mr. Livingston looked as if he felt a little annoyed at 
the suggestion ; but instantly his anger gave way to a fit of laughter, in 
which we all joined heartily. 

Barney continued: ‘Or who knows, sir, if the sweethearts should be 
too careful ov their pretty faces, and not patriotic enough to stand to 
us, but that Mr. Starkey would consint; for sure”’ 








“ Hold, sir!’’ interrupted the gentleman alluded to, with considerable 
emphasis, and looking not a little alarmed at the suggestion. ‘“ Hold, 
sir! I beg of you, for Mr. Starkey would see you damned first.” 

“I was thinking as much meself,” returned Barney, not in the least 
abashed. “ But sure if you don’t, there is Mr. Stapleton that will ; 
and to tell God’s truth, and shame the divil, I had me eye on him from 
the first moment !” 

Now, gentle reader, I presume, and almost hope, you have already 
arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Stapleton immediately sprang to his 
feet, and kicked his friend Barney Murphy eut of the room! At all 
events, such was his first intention; but then I—(hang the tenses when 
a man’s in a burry,) had no sooner made up my mind to this effect, than 
it suddenly occurred to me, that the sacrifice of an ounce of blood or so, 
in favor of the father, might be a capital way of softening his heart in 
regard of my designs on the daughter. And hence I stood in a state of 
suspense, wishing fervently that the devil had Barney Murphy for his 
impudence ; and yet at the same time ready and anxious to submit to 
any thing, and every thing he might suggest, to the end of proving my 
devotion to Anthony Livingston. 

“ Yes, sir,” remarked Barney, after a pause; “ Mr. Stapleton’s our 
man, for I see be his eye that he wen’t refuse us.” 

“ Mr. Stapleton must do nothing of the sort you propose, Murphy ;” 
said Mr. Livingston. 

“If you please, sir,” said I, “I'd like the sport of all things in the 
world. And I’m sure there’s no danger!” 

“ Divil a danger, barrin a douce or two!” exclaimed Barney. 

‘“*Consumin to the bit!’ added Tim. 

“OQ, no!” added Starkey, looking quite resigned and philosophical, 
now that himself was out of the scrape. ‘‘ There’s no danger, what- 
ever it is; and I presume on the whole, that Mr. Stapleton will be 
much pleased and edified with his adventure !” 

And then several other voices kindly consented to my martyrdom ; 
and the next night was appointed for the time of carrying it into execu- 
tion. 

Well, the next night came, and I and Starkey, according to arrange- 
ment, were seated in the tap-room of a second-rate political public 
house, fcr the professed purpose of paying our respects to a couple of 
glasses of whiskey-punch; but with another matter in view which will 
develope itself as I proceed. Starkey, by the way, merely attended asa 
witness ; and to conduct any law-suit that might grow out of the events 
of the evening. 

The tap-room was large and square, containing several tables; and 
the one we sat at occupied a corner at the farthest end from the door, 
and consequently as much out of harm’s way as possable; for my com- 
panion was awfully frightened, and looked all the time as if he felt that 
an Irishman’s shillelagh was preparing to beat the “‘ Rogue’s March,’”’ 
on his calf’s head. Besides us two, there were about half a dozen 
persons in the rvom, drinking and smoking; and by such snatches of 
conversation as the following, I could learn that they were all indus~- 
triously engaged in talking politics. 

“ They tell me Duffy ‘ll run for collector!’ observed one. 

“QO bad luck to the dirty breed ov him, what chance has he?” replied 
another. 

“ Why, Paddy ?”’ enquired the first speaker. 

“Why, the divil blow him, wasn’t he an orangeman, whin he was at 
home, and bet the big drum in the Clare Militia,” answered Paddy. 

“ By th: way—did you hear the news? They talk of asking ould 
Livingston to run against Stubbs !”’ remarked a third party. 

“Yes, an’ its strong he’d run too, let me tell you that,’’—said a fourth, 
“ for they say he’s a strong frind ov Irishmin !”” 

“So I hard ;” returned his companion, ‘an’ begorra, they say that 
the missis herself is wan ov the Fogarty’s of Nenagh!” 

“ Be all accounts they’re nate people any way,” said number three, 
“an’ have got a jewel ov a daughter that plays the piana forty, an’ singe 
like a play-actress !” 

“O yis, Miss Lucy you main—an’ what do you think? Bad luck to 
me, if Barney McCann doesn’t say she’s dyin’ in love wid him. But 
still, as I was goin’ to say, I think Stubbs will carry all before him.” 

“O jaiziz, if ever I accept office under government agin, I hope the 
divil will come jumpin’ for me,” exclaimed a gentleman who might be 

uperanuated hed-carrier. 
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“What for, Corney?” asked Paddy. 
~“ What for is it,” returned Corney with an indignant toss of his nod- 
- dle, “Why, dirty wather on their sowls, afther votin’ me very life out 
for thim, they made m#a scavenger; but be gorra whin I axed for me 
pay, lo an behowld! they cut me head off bekase I wouldn’t take the 
two-thirds ov it out in brandy.” 

“ An’ why but you took it out, Corney, like the rest ov thim,” asked 
Pat. 

““Why thin,” answered the ex-office-holder, “just bekase I’m sworn 
agin more nor three glasses a day till afther New Years, whin, plaise 
God, I'll be me own man agin! But blaizes to me, Paddy, if I don’t 
have me revinge, be voting aginst owld Stubbs next election if they wor 
to put the devil up for an opposition candidate!” 

“‘ You're no patriot, Corney O’Dowd!” said some one. 

“ Bad luck to patriotism an’ a bone without mait!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
O'Dowd, “for sure they’ve been the ruin ov me !—Vote for the big bugs 
isit! The divil may vote thim, an’ me sarved in this manner, afther be- 
ing nearly kilt an’ murthered on their accounts every election for six- 
teen years! But never mind, be jaibers, I’ll turn Rory O’ Regan the poet, 
on thim this time, and taich thim I know a thing or two as well as 
thimselves.” 

“‘ Troth an’ you'll not, Corney, avic,’”’ observed Pat. ‘‘ But let us have 
Rory O’Regan’s celebrated song any way; for as grait a traitor as he 
-was, he had some wit in his villany!”’ 

And immediately thereon Mr. Corney Dowd favored the company 
with the following song; and it is to be remarked that he sung standing, 
and danced in time to the chorus, ala Jim Crow! 


O’REGAN’S ADIEU TO POLITICS. 
Arr—Barney Brallagan. 
Aldermin live upon wine, 
Marshalls on mutton and slaughter, 
Guagers on brandy so fine, 
But voters on blarney and water ‘ 
So don’t be making me sick 
Wid your politics, places, and spaikers, 
They may all go to ould Nick, 
If I may but go to the bakers! 
CHORUS. 
Thin hurroo, whack! 
I’m for a bit in the pan again; 
O’Regan will give yees the sack, 
An’ go an’ eat mait like a man again. 
II. 
It’s all very aisy to those, 
Who can make it taste well be their reading; 
But to us whom a primmer would pose, 
Faith that blarney’s the worst ov bad feeding! 
Bekase our ears can’t ait, 
An’ make speeches taste like pudding ; 
So they may have words for mait, 
But here’s for the mait wid the blood in ! 


CHORUS. 
Thin hurroo, whack, 
I’m for a bit in the pan again; 
O’ Regar. will give ye’es the sack, 
An’ go an’ ait mait like a man again! 
III. 
It’s all very fine, no doubt, 
- To vote yee’s high in station, 
While we get kick’d about 
Like foot-balls through the nation! 
An’ all bekase our note, 
The natives dander raises ! 
Won't yees have Rory’s vote? 
No, yees don’t, be jaiziz! 
CHORUS. 
Thin, hurroo, whack ! 
I’m for a bit in the pan again, 
O'Regan, will give yees the sack, 
An’ go an’ ait mait like a man again! 


During the progress of Corney’s song, three or four men entered ; one 
of them our friend, Barney Murphy; another, a tall muscular, fierce 
locking customer, with his hat stuck on three hairs, and hia whole ap- 
pearance devil may care fashion, whom I knew from description to be no 
less a person than Lawlor the Rattler. 

Without appearing to recognise Starky or myself, Barney and his 
friends sat down at a table at some distance, and called for liquor.— 
Lawlor the Rattler chosing a whole quart of beer in a pitcher for his 
own share, on the grounds that he had been on “a row! in the middle of 
the day, and wish’d to drink himself sober on something mild before 
he went home to the wife.” “ However,” he added to the order, “ you 
may throw ina dash ov something nate, to take the cowld out ; but if you 
put in more nor a glass at furthest, be the light that shines I'll never 
leave the house till I break the bar-keeper’s head, and kiss the mis- 
tress !”’ 

“ Well done, Lawlor!” That's your sort, Tom!” “ Ochone ! 
laive Lawlor the Rattler alone for saying a thing nate!" And such 
like expressions followed Mr. Lawlor’s threats of vengeance from al! 
parts of the room.” 

** Well, Tom, here’s your health,” said Murphy, after a while; “but 
it vexes me to see you drinking such a slop as that, and good whiskey 
punch to be had for the axin’ !”’ . 

“ Tt isn’t me heart that’s agin the .punch,”” returned my namesake ; 
“ but you know Barney I have an avarsion to parjury.”’ 

“O bother, man !” cried Barney, “ it’s only saving yourself agin the 
election you are!” 

“ The divil a save,” rejoined Lawlor. “ An’ for what should [, 
whin we’re sure of our min.” 

* You think Stubbs will be elected, then,” resumed Barney, taking 
a long pull at his tumbler, as if he felt but little interest in the re- 
mark. 

“ Think!” exclaimed the Rattler, striking his shut fist on the table 
with a bang that made every thing on it jump three inches in the direc- 
tion of the reof. ‘ Think, is it? No—but I’m sure ov it; an’ be the 
piper that play’d before Moses, if any wan sez to the contrary, I'll bait 
him into an Egyptian mummy.” 

‘‘ He’s a good man,” cried a voice. “ Divil a better,’ added 
another. ‘‘ An’ sure in’ proof ov it,” didn’t he christen his last son 
Pat?’ 

“He did faith!’ exclaimed the Rattler. “ An’ to the divil I pitch 
any wan that ’ll say a word against him!”’ 

Now it was my time to speak; for this, as the reader may suppose, 
was all a plan to bring Lawlor out. 

“Ts it Alderman Stubbs your’e speaking of ?” said I. 

‘* Ov coorse it is; who else?’ answered the Rattler. 

‘“‘ Then,” I returned, ‘‘ you may begin pitching to the devil as soon as 
you please ; for I think he’s a great old booby!” 

‘« Every one present turned round and stared at me, as if I had sud- 
denly came into the possession of seven heads, and as many horns.” 

“ Say that again!” shouted Lawlor, starting to his feet.” 

_“ With the greatest pleasure imaginable, since it obliges you,” said I. 
“‘ [think Alderman Stubbs is a great ald booby!’ 

“ An’ where the divil did you come from !”’ cried the Rattler, looking 
as if he wished to know first, and to eat me after.” 

‘“* What would you give to know?” 

‘* Be the rock ov Cashel!” returned Lawlor, “if you don’t tell me, 
I'll make you swallow your eye teeth!” 

“ By the head of a fool then,” said I, “and that’s your own, I'll re- 
turn the compliment by breaking your neck !”’ 

“Why, you spalpeen—you man milliner!—you three hapenny bit ov 
a silk stockin’ counter jumper !’’ thundered back the Rattler—“if you 
was only a man I'd make daylight shine through you !”” 

“Why,” I retorted, “you six feet of the bog of Allen’s—you bag of 
wind !—you woman in breeches—if I thought it worth my while to ge: 
up to you I'd pull your nose as long as my arm.” 

“QO, murdther, howld me coat till I kill him!’ exclaimed Tom, the 
Rattler.” 

“You'd rather say it twice than do it once!’ returned Tom, the 
author. 

“Mother ov Moses!” roared Lawlor, “ will no body make a ring an’ 
howld me coat, or must I stand this and be damned to yees ?”” 
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“You must,” said I, “and what's more, Alderman Stubbs is the 
greatest traitor unhung.”  ~ 

“ Hanna ma jowl, but I won't stand that any way!” thundered the 
Rattler, and at the moment he seized his pitcher, still three parts full of 
beer, and sent it spinning at my head. Much to my satisfaction, how- 
ever, it either missed or mistook its mark ; but alas! stil] bent on a vic- 
tim, it went crack in the centre of poor little Starkey’s face, and dashed 
him to the ground as though it had been a forty-eight pounder. 

Instantly the room was in a terrible uproar and voice rose above voice 
in such exclamations as the following : 

“Run, run, Lawlor, you devil”—“ You've physicked him, run”— 
‘Watch ! watch !”—* Fire !"—“ Murder !”"—“ Let me go—Hanna ma 
joul—Fagga a Ballagh !”—* Devil a foot, Tom, for his clain kilt !"— 
“ Well, boys, give hima run for his life any way !""—“ Fly fora doctor !” 
—“ Fire !"—« Murder !"—“ Watch! watch! watch !” 

Meanwhile some of the men present took part with Lawlor—some 
against him—but the latter had decidedly the worst of the bargain—for 
the Rattler throwing himself into an attitude, floored them right and 
left like so many nine pins. However, they maintained their ground 
so far as to prevent him from making his escape until the arrival of the 
watchmen, who began to pour in, in considerable numbers a few mi- 
nutes after the row began; and who, having in the first place received a 
fair share of the favors that were going, i. e. sundry clouts on their 
heads, and bloody noses—secured their victim, neck and crop, and bun- 
died him along to the city prison; but not, be it remarked, before they 
had tora his clothes to baby rags, and almost beat him into a pulp, for if 
ever a man died game, that man was Tom Lawlor, the Rattler, on this 
memorable occasion. ‘ 

“You're a rail jayneus to put the lawyer in for it so beautiful be 
dodging your head, whispered Barney into my own private ear on our 
return to Livingston’s,”’ 


“ . , . . . © 
I didn’t intend it,” said I, “but say, Barney, have things turned 
out to your satitfaction.” 


“Ov coorse they have,” ‘returned my companion, ‘t But don’t you 
know that without axin’ ?’ 


“Not exactly,” I answered, “ unless your object is to keep poor Law- 
lor out of the way until after the election !” 
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“Tt isn’t, thin,’ replied Mnrphy, “ an’ the Lord forbid I'd do 
such a thing on any wan, barrin’ the good of the party re- 
quired it! But ax me no more about it,” he continued, “ an’ you'll 
know all to-morrow.” 

Mr. Livingston was considerably alarmed, and turned as pale a3 @ 
sheet when he heard our adventure; but was somewhat relieved by 
the assurance that Starkey was at least as much frightened as hurt, 
and might be able to return to his duties in a day or two. He also, 
much to my edification, informed me, that since a martyr was required 
he was devilish glad the lot had fallen on the lawyer. And then we 
had a cigar, a bottle of wine, and a choice dish of politics, seasoned 
with as many rascally suggestions from Barney as I should think was 
enough to have raised the devil. And these matters being disposed of, 
I returned to my own domicile having first received instructions from 
Mr. Murphy to be on hand at the Police Office at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, if I wished to see a little fun. 

———OO 


Tom Piunget.—Phunket’s first career in arms was in South Ameri- 
ca with General Whitelocke, where he acquired the reputation in his 
company of a good soldier. It was at the retreat of Corunna, some 
years afterwards, that an rea particularly presented itself of 

etting distinguished, and which Tom took in the nick of time- 
e rear guard of the British, partly composed of the Light Brig- 
ade, notwithstanding the gallantry of some of our cavalry, were ex- 
ceedingly pressed by some of the French horse, who were vastly su- 
perior to us in that arm. In the neighbourheod of Astorga, in par- 
ticular, they made several determined charges. In these onsets, a 
French general, named Colbert, was remarkably active, as well as. 
conspicuous, from riding a grey horse, and, though frequently aimed 
at by our men, seemed to bear a charmed life, as he invariably es- 
caped. In one of the French charges headed by this officer, our 
general, Sir Edward P: roge up to the Rifles, and offered any 
man Iris purse who shoot this daring Frenchman, whom he 
pointed out. Plunket immediately started from the company, and 
a hundred yards nearer to the enemy, he threw himself on 
his back on the road, which was covered with snow, placing his foot 
in the sling of his rifle, and, taking a deliberate aim, shot General 
Culbert. Hlis trumpet-major riding up to him shared the same fate 
from Tom’s unerring rifle. Our men, who had been anxiously wateh- 
ing Tom, immediately cheered him; and he had just time, by rum 
ning in upon the rearmost sections, to escape some dozen troopers 
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made rhim. Our general immediately gave Tom the 
— he eovamataner with encomiums upon his gallantry, and prom. 
Rea t to recommend him to his colonel, which he did in high terms 
to Colonel Beckwith. A few days aficrwards, when the French at. 
tacked Sir John Moore's position at Corunna, Plunket again be- 
came noted for his cool bravery and, especially in making seme ad. 
mirable shots, by which they lost many valuable officers.—Costello’s 


Léfe of a Seldier. 
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THR UNFORGOTTEN DEAD. 


NUMBER III. 


j 


Mr. Epttron:—We have wronged Mellen. I say we, because we 
fhave both had a hand in it; I, by writing so shamefully, and you by net 
feeling at onse that there must be some mistake in the matter. 

I say nothing for myself, though the following passage were enough 
to make a fellow gnaw his finger nails to the quick. “I was living at 
the South * * * * * * * when the note above referred to 
was written by Mellen. On referring to the next, I find a reference 
to the beautiful girl” ! 

But while I say nothlng for myself, I beseech you to hear me in be- 
half of por Mellen, and allow the following corrections. To an ear 
like his, there could be nothing more cruel than such errors. 

For—*‘ She was one that I had loved in my hearty morning, 








Please read heart’s morning, 
For One, 
“‘O’er whom the music of young Passion fell, 
“ When first stretched its wire, 
Read—*‘ When first J touched its wire.” 
For ‘““Her eye 





“ Beamed with that blue intensity that made 
“Its lustre and its loneliness in life— 
Read-—“ Its lustre and its loveliness in life.” 


And now to my pre-appointed task. The land is swarming with 
people of genius; young men, whose hearts are too big for their bosoms, 
and young women who have made up their minds to be talked about. 
Nineteen times out of twenty, these unhappy creatures are burning for 
literary reputation; and dying, of course, ‘byinches.’ They donot love 
the world, forsooth !—‘ nor the world them.” They cannot bear to be 
useful; and rather than not Le heard of through the newspapers, would 
be willing to die a thousand deaths—any how, or anywhere—by criti- 
cism ox ratsbane—in a review, or a gutter. Nor will they ever consent 
to be happy. To be happy—good-natured—and reasonably content with 
God’s providence ; to be satisfied with any thing but themselves, and 
with their fellow-men, or with the Father of all Spirits, so long as they 
cannot ring the changes upon your every day conventional Poetry, nor 
tag rhymes together, by the hour, without winking, they regard as dem 


vulgar—and altogether beneath people of genius. To them the ‘great | 


globe itself,’ is not worth living for. To such persons, the familiar his- 
tory of a man who labored for twenty years to acquire the reputation 
that killed him—to get the name he died of—may be worth some- 
thing. 

If Grenville Mellen, who was endowed with great powers and a 
most unwavering and unflinching ambition; who never took off his ar- 
mor-—never laid aside the badge, the robe, or the wreath, for so much 
as @ single day; nor ever allowed himself any repose, from the hour, 
‘when he first took the field; if such a man, after throwing away his 
life, and acquiring the reputation he did, by the toil of twenty years, 
must go down into his grave comparatively unknown by the people of 
@ great country, and I might say unheard of, except by name—for the 
multitude have little or no sympathy with such men—what is there to 
@ncourage the thousands, or if you please, the tens of thousands, who 
are now hurrying along the same path, toward the very same precipice, 
unprepared, unfortified, unsustained ; with feebler powers and much less 
earnestness ? Are they to be swept away with the first change of tem- 
perature after they get there—and piled up like butterflies by the sea- 
breeze, all along ashore? They persuade themselves that making poe- 
try, and writing essays and stories, must be a delightful occupation—or 
at least a profitable one. Yet, if they take a real pleasure in it—and 
persevere, till it has become a matter of business—a mere trade—they 
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are sure to sink into the merest cepy-wrighis, or to die of a brokep. 
heart. If they cannot believe me, let them ask the first confectionary 
boy, how long he eajoyed the run of the shop? how long the ploasany. 
est things continued to be tolerable? and how soon he found himso); 
loathing most, exactly what, before he was tco familiar with it, he had 
most loved? Men may thrive upon coaise bread and cool spring wa. 
ter. But how long could any body live, think you, upon pound cake 
and East India Madeira—sweetmeats and perfume—or strawberries and 
cream? Set a capital musician at work upon a favorite piece of music 
—and oblige him to play that and nothing else, over and over again, for 
a fortnight, and he would fiddle himself to death. Give him variety ; 
give him what he takes no trouble with, and little pleasure in, and fifty 
to one, but he dies of good old age. So with every thing else. Tow. 
jours Perdrix may be fatal—but toujours potatoes, or toujours hasty 
pudding and milk—were a lease for three lives to most men. 

So with poetry. So with the luxuries of the imagination. He whw 
writes poetry—exalted poetry—writes with his brain afire and his hear 
in full blast: while the mere newspaper drudge, whose motto is, or 
should be 


np 


‘If I had a donkey vat vouldn’t go, 
‘IfI vouldo’t wallop him, I would so!’ » 


is pretty sure to outlive, ay, and to bury at the public charge, all the 
mere poets that he may have happened to meet with. 

Inexperienced writers have an idea that people who appear to writ 
easily, must write easily; forgetful of the fact that “they move casics/ 
who have learned to dance.”” They remind me of the ploughman, who, 
after listening to a fiddle with great attention and a knowing look, was 
asked if he could play. “I don’t know,” said he—“ I never tried ; but 
just give us hold of it, an I'll see.” Perhaps it would be well for suck 

persons to be reminded of these two lines, 


‘You write with ease to show your breeding, 
‘But easy writing’s d—d hard reading.’ 


What would they say, to be told that in literature, and in literary war- 
fare, the warfare and strife I mean of the high-minded and the generous, 
the strong-hearted and the just, there is no such thing as play? Or if 
play—that it is the play of the Spartan soldier, who wrestled, and ran 
and leaped in heavier armor, than he wore in battle. 

But enough. On opening the next of these letters, in the ordor they 
lie before me, I find it dated Litchfield, (Con.) Nov. 21,'19. Mellen 
had got through college and was now casting about for a profession. 
His father, the late chief justice Mellen, was then at the head of the 
Cumberland bar, and the son was preparing to tread in the footsteps of 
his father. My object I see, was to persuade him not to go te Cam- 
bridge for his law—but to Litchfield, Connecticut, where Judge Gould, 
the best special pleader of our age, and one of the best that ever lived, 
and Judge Reeves, a sound jurist, a philosopher in the law, and a most 
amiable man, were then delivering lectures to a large class of students 
| from every part of the country. Cambridge was ndét then what it is now, 
| or my advice for a student of law, would have been different, admirable 
as those lectures were. Story and Greenleaf were not in the field then. 


“Dear Mellen. Here I am—in the very place where I hope to hear 

you are in a few weeks. You must not goto Cambridge—and you must 

| come here; here to the best law-school in our country. I say this, be- 
cause I know it. I have already copied the lectures, nearly two thou- 
sand pages, from MS of my friend P—-— who was a favorite pupil of 
Judge Gould. These four volumes are a library of themselves; and, if 





| I could not supply their place by another copy, I would not exchange 


them for a thousand dollars worth of law books taken as they rise. I 
copied the whole in seventy-five days—finishing the last volume, with an 
index to the whole in ten days. I began with writing ten; I left of 
| with writing seventy-five pages a day; including marginal notes and au- 
| thorities, on large letter paper, close-ruled. You see what may be done 
by alittle determination. P told me it was a twelve months job for 
the most industrious man he knew. He sold his copy for two hundred 
dollars, to a student who had gone through the whole course. Let me 
add—that after I had written my seventy-five pages in aday—I was able 
to read it myself. Others call it beautiful! Can you imagine such o 
thing! 
“ Beside all this, there are, I know not how many young, well-edu- 
cated gentlemanly fellows here, who associate freely together, study 
with zeal, and try to forget their sectional prejudices. They are exactly 
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the kind of society for you, asa student; refined—attractive—but not 
seducing—not capable of winning you to a neglect of your duties. 

“ Another great advantage—they have a Moot Court, one evening a 
week, in which embarrassing questions in the great science of law, are 
dealt with in a formal, regular, lawyer-like manner—pretty much as in 
Westminster Hall, I dare say, if one might judge by Burrows.  Elo- 
quence—ambition—special-pleading—sound legal knowledge—and rhet- 
oric have alla chance here. Indeed there is field enough for everything 
but sheer declamation. The advocate and lawyer may both be disci- 
plined here; and as for the rhetorician, and the orator—the mere ora- 
tor—the haranguer of beer shops, coffee houses, caucusses, stumps and 
market places—you, I hope, have a higher flight before you—a loftier 
ambition—and a more steadfast self-respect—than such people have oc- 
casion for. 

‘You can live cheap here, and yet live handsomely. 
the best house, and being of what is called a ‘good family,’ and well 
connected, you are at once in the best society of the village. She has 
two fine daughters, companionable and womanish; they see a good 
deal of that kind of company which gives interest to life and polish to 
manners. Here you can spend your evenings with intelligent and levely 
women, as if you had been brought up together; and here you may pass 
your days, and your nights too, if you like, and will not overlook you: 
health, in diligent and faithful study, side by side with ambitious and 
high-spirited young men, full of generous hope and high resolve. Te 
say all ina word—Here you will find something worth reaching after— 
worth struggling for. 


“Do you remember young L of your class ?—a_noble-spirited 
fellow. He remembers you—speaks of you as you deserve—says you 
have sequabbled together, but hopes you have forgotten it, as he has ! 
Well—here he sits at my elbow; I am writing indeed, with his paper, 
&«. &e. Then there is a Mr. Ch—— of your class, about coming here, 
this week or next. Thus, you will have about you some of your old cro- 
nies. What say you!—yés or no? 





Suppose you write Mr. L. upon the subject. He will be exceedingly 
gratified, and will answer your questions at length. He knows all about 
the folks here, and isa relation of the L.’s. You go through a course in 
15 weeks—-can do so in 12 weeks. Board is $3—room $1, (including 
attendance, care, &c.) So that for the sum of four dollars a week, fou 
are boarded, lodged, and done for; witha room to yourself. The lec- 
tures cost you one hundred dollars a year. It will cost you more at 
Cambridge. The lecturers are profound lawyers—practical lawyers— 
judges—who have been studying half a century to learn what they teach 
you in a twelvemonth. 

Remember me to Mary and the rest. I am here for another 
week. The tragedy is out, I see—you shall have a copy—with all its 
atrocious blunders ‘ exit omnes.’ Ada solus! Would you believe it?” 





Mellen did not go to Litchfield. His father’s attachment to Cambridge 
and the pleasant family connexions they had in that neighborhood, inter- 
posed a barrier; and I believe in my heart, changed the whole destiny of 
the son. At Cambridge he breathed a literary, not a legal atmosphere. 
At Cambridge, he found himself encompassed round about by hundreds, 
who had partaken of his father’s hospitality, and knew his excellent 
reputation as a lawyer and a man. Hew could the son hope to con- 
tinue steadfast in a path, leading—not to a literary reputation—not toa 
learned leisure—but to that dogs-hole for a poet and a gentleman—a 
lawyer's office? How could a young man of elevated genius—with 
great personal advantages—and a most enviable position in society, 
ever hope to bring himself down to the vile drudgery of attorneyship ? 
to apend the better part of his whole life, in a dirty, crowded, shapeless 
room—with pine tables, broken chairs, ragged, greasy books, and an 
uncarpeted floor, always covered with mud or dust—the hiding-place for 
ten hours a day of lawyers in full practice, who at home would be ready 
to give up the ghost, if they were called upon to eat from a painted table, 
with the corners notched and whittled; or, if in touching a book, they 
found it covered with dust; or, if happened to smutty their fingers 
in taking up a folded paper, as they are pretty sure to do, when they 
have things comfortable about them, in what they call their offices.— 
How well educated, well bred men could endure such a life; or hope 
to avoid the inevitable consequerces of such personal neglect, of such 
habitual slovenliness, and want of self-respect, must have been a puzzle 
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to poor Mellen—as it must ever continue to be for all who love order 
and cleanliness, and are afraid of dirty influences. No wonder atto:- 
neys-at-law have such a reputation, while they kennel in such places.— 
No wonder they are guilty of such things, as they are sometimes justly 
charged with, so long as they spend the best part of their lives in such 
degrading, dismal, and filthy associations. How can a person hope to 
pass fora gentleman, a Christian, or even fora decent lawyer, who 
leads such a life? Is it to be wondered at now, that Mellen, on finding 
himself surrounded by young men of talent and character, and of cleanly 
personal habits, in love with literature, and full of imagination, should 
begin to loathe and detest whatever was likely to interfere materially 
with his favorite scheme of life; and to yearn after the newspaper noto- 
riety of Cambridge, and the North American Review ? 

The next letter is dated Baltimore, Dec. 8, 19, and refers, I find, to 
the pernicious influences of the day. 

“Dear Mellen. It is already late. I have just returned, and am 
now seated at my own fire side, with no less than eight letters lying 
before me, and waiting to be answered; one, as the writer expresses 
himself, in tempest and in light! 

“ You know Walter ?* Isn't he made of the—right stuff—notwithstand- 
ing? He tells me you had occasion to give battle for me not long ago- 
Thank you, my friend. It was downright chivairy in you; and as such. 
I shall remember it. I have a goodly number of enemies, I trust ; and‘ I 
have no doubt of this doing me good, if they are resolute and not easily 
laid by the heels. God bless em! Parsons, however, | supposed to 
be, if not a friend—at least, friendly. Of him, [have always entertain- 
ed a very good opinion—of his natural capacity, I mean ; for he never 
did, nor said any thing to my knowledge, worthy of remembrance ; 
nor was there any thing of what I call revelation of character, while 
he was with me. He appears to be indolent, self-satisfied and self-dis- 
trustful, at the same time—overborne, perhaps, by the shadow of his 
great father, that common-law giant of ourday. He spoke about Otho, 
and in such a manner, I am told, as to lead those who heard him, to be- 
‘lieve that I had requested Dana to review it! and that he had re- 
fused! 

“Now, the simple truth is, that I think highly of Dana—though I have 
but a poor opinion of the North American Review. Parsons hearing me 
say as much, proposed to have Otho reviewed there, by Pierpont. Ire- 
fused—alleging that Pierpont was too much my friend. He then offered, 
nay, undertook to have it done by Dana, who was a perfect stranger 
to me—a man I had never seen in my life. I consented for that 


reason. 
‘“T hear, too, that Lam called a ‘ good-natured fellow!’ Heaven help 
the slanderers! What could Parsons know of my good nature? He is 


not one of us. By the way, what a remarkably fine mouth he has !— 
The whole side-face, indeed, is like that of Napoleon, with a better 
mouth—positively a better mouth—to say nothing of the man’s head. 

“ So—you don’t go to Litchfield. Is it settled ? I hope not, Mel- 
len !—there is capital stuff in you; and you must not be allowed to go 
out, as the multitude go out. Your veins ought to “ run lightning”— 
your arteries thrill—your breast, too, heayes—when the world is upon you 
—and why should you falter, crouch, or supplicate? Better nurse 
your strength—and when the day of trial comes, pull down the house of 
your enemies about their ears, even though you yourself should be smo- 
thered by the dust, or buried in the overthrow. Be a man, Mellen !— 
You have the natural energies of a man. Be ambitious. Dare every- 
thing—and you will certainly do something to be remembered. Be 
just and fearnot. I know you. Devote yourself, body and soul, to some 
one great leading object, worthy of a man, and let every thing else be 
subordinate. Shape your course toward one star—work at one trade 
only—let every thing else be pastime. Let there be no deviations 
but to avoid shipwreck, or to help the distressed. I am interrupt- 
ed. 





“He is gone! ‘Fhe strangest enthusiast you ever saw—an old gray- 
headed Frenchman. I believe he would die for me—simply because I 
had the courage to tell him the truth one day, when he was making a 
fool of himself. I say courage—because it certainly does require cou- 
rage to speak the simple truth, at the risk of deeply offending one you 
love, or pity, or venerate. Still, on the long run, it is the better way. 





* William B. Walter, then of Cambridge, and a student of theology. Of his, 
more hereafter. 
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“Yes, my friend. You can write an excellent letter. I have seen 


_ your thoughts flow forth naturally and spontaneously—like the waters 


from a living rock, smitten bya thunderbolt. Encourage the power. It 
is, of our miraculous faculties, the most miraculous. I know of none so 
sure to lead to eminence. No man ever wrote a good letter who was not 
a good talker. No man was ever a good talker, who was not by nature 
eloquent, and free and sprightly ; and withal master of himself and of his 
subject. Otherwise you have a babbler instead of a talker. Believe 
me, my friend, there is more than the strength of the whirlwind, the 
tempest, or the torrent, in the still small voice of natural and elevated 
feeling. To me, it is more awful, as a manifestation of power. It is 
the giant at play. 

“You are in love—in love, my dear fellow—over head and ears in 
love! Well—I am glad of it, with all my heart. There is flame—nou- 
rishment—undecaying impulse, in a pure love. Without love. you would 
degenerate ; with it, if you are faithful to yourself, and her, you may be 
all aspiration. She is a bewitching creature—I’ll say that of her—with 
fine properties—and capable of being made much of. You may tell her 

-40, from me, if you like—and see if she willdeny it. Love her—cherish 
her—and persuade her to love you, not with tenderness merely but with 

affectionate awe. To do that you must be the man she believes in—and 
-nothing less. ; 

“One word more. ‘When you write, please pay the post!’ I am 
poor; and my correspondents are all better off than I am. Hereafter I 
will do as much for you. I have started anew in the world upon a prin- 
ciple, from which I hope never to depart—always to spend less than I 
earn, whatever may be the consequences—theugh I should earn nothing '”’ 

“Baltimore, Dec. 20, '19. Yours, forwarded by your father from 
‘Washington, I have this moment received, along with another from Wal- 
ter. First come, first served, you know; and having answered him, I 
shall now take up yours—paragraph by paragraph—and question by 
question, not ‘here a little and there a little’-—and talk to you in reply, 

as if you were sitting face to face before me, in that old arm chair. 

“Thank you for calling on R—— ‘no longer ago than last evening ;’ 
and that you say was the 12th. What !—and she didn’t know of my re- 
‘turn! I wrote her more than once on my way, and to my worthy uncle, 
just once. _ 

“You ask if I love that same R. Judge for yourself, Mellen. Being 
my twin-self, without my disorderly and rather dangerous properties of 
mind—being patient, gentle and forbearing, where I am just the reverse, 
_you may depend on it I like her all the better for not being precisely an- 
other self. 

“You may as well make up your mind to my penmanship, first as last. 
E-cuanot write more legibly, without writing worse. The moment I 
‘styp to make a letter, I lose the idea, or see it undergo all sorts of trans- 
formations, while I am trying to overtake it. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred there is no reason why a man should use one word rather than 


-another—but give him time to think, and he will imagine there is; per- 
sounding himself that every change is for the better, till his language is 
-any thing but natural. So, in a word, you must forgive my penman- 


ship. 


“Would we had met in Boston! I should have brought you acquaint- 


_ ed with at least one man, who would have liked you the better for being 
an good terms with me. I have spoken tohim of you—and if you don’t 
fulfil your destiny, Pierpont is one of the many who will have a right to 


-held not only you and your emasculating advisers, but me answerable! 


“TI have told Walter what you say of Miss H. Don’t scold—she will 


“hear of it next post. He is her particular friend, I believe—and she is a 
“woman for poets to dream of—and with. 


“Yes, Mellen—what were life without s 
ympathy? A dreary, bound- 
fess and bottomless void. Thank heaven it is appointed unto man to 


‘command sympathy at will. Like the host above,—or at least the obe- 


dient moon—the powerful, who ride high in the firmament, may be sure 
of sympathy from the great multitude below—the tides of human life— 
the multitudinous ocean of nobodies! who are always glad enough to ebb 
and flow at the bidding of another. Whom the Almighty hath filled 


‘with noble aspirations—must leara betimes to breathe freely—to draw a 


full breath—even at the risk of inhaling flame and blowing himself up. 
Te strengthen our lungs, we must up from the earth—up and away !— 


. and learn to breathe ‘the difficult air of the iced mountain-top.’ 


| 
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“And so you don’t go to Litchfield. Well, weil—if it must be 5, 
Your father shakes his head—and you are happy enough where you [ 5». 


—perhaps, too happy. To lessen your regret, I have something to te!| 


= — 
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| you, which I have just heard. Judge Gould—for certain reasons—w | 


go to New York. Judge Reeve has lost his voice, and will soon be 5 
perannuated. He talks only in a whisper, which is not exactly ||. 
thing for a lecture-room. On the whole, therefore, to Cambridge 5» 
must go. And once there—fix your eyes upon the highest elevation )., 
would ever wish to reach, and never take them off while you breath» ' 
No matter what misgivings, doubts and difficulties may beset your pat: 
—ride over them—trample them down—charge home upon them !— 
leap over them! That's the way! Do you know, my friend, that 0 
ambition is meted out to us like all our ‘other passions—according to »\- 
faculties? Nourish it, therefore—feed it—minister to it most religious|;, 
as the diviner instinct of man’s nature. Being permitted to us, we mus: 
employ it—and answer at least for not having employed it, as well as tv: 
having employed it amiss. 

“Never mind the reviews of Otho. Judge for yourself. The prais-. 
of another ought not to outweigh your own opinion of its faults; no 
should the censures of another do more than set you thinking where | 
differs from you. By this time I hope youhave a copy. If not ask our 
friend C. S. Davies to take charge of a bundle, at West, Richardson 
Lord’s, containing copies for all of you. 

“T shall take an office next month and literally be there night and da, 
—for I mean to sleep there. What do I think of Walter? A splendid 
fellow—but immature—shifting—and insincere. I have told him so— 
greatly disposed to flatter people. Should he live, he must great! 
change, and the fine gold will come out in a steady stream, after th 
purification by fire. I have seen flashes of preternatural brightness— 
revelations of wonderful power in that man—but they are never to be 
trusted. He is too much of an actor—he pretends too much—exagge- 
rates too much. 

“Parsons has offered an atonement. He wrote me a long and very 
good letter the other day, and promises fairly. ButI shall not trust him 
far, till I know him better. He wants heart, I think—and has grown ‘o 
the opinions about him, like a cucumber to a bottle. My belief is that 
he would like to have one think well of him—but how can I? [I hate 
hypocrisy, double dealing, and slip-slop. War—open war! if they like | 
—and there’s my gauntlet-——but I want no treacherous allies. 

“‘Yes—I meant just what I said, Mellen. This is no time for love— 
neither of us canafford it now. Let us obtain at least a reputation, ani 
have something to offer in exchange, when we ask a woman for he: 
heart. We must toil—and struggle long and manfully—and prevail—or 
die and leave no copy; for what are copies good for, if the originals 
were not worth having? Let ours be honest and faithful love—founded 
in a decent self respect; and let us never marry till it would be no re- 
proach for a woman that she is willing to take us by the hand—and gv 
through the world darefoot with us, if that should be the best we could 
do for her! * But once in two months, you say.’ Bravo! Five year: 
from to-day, we will look upon her together—and let her take her choice, 
if you say so! 

‘‘ You do not believe she will bea drooping flower. Ido. There isa 
blight upon her now. The Destroyer may not have signed and sealed 
her forehead for the grave—but she feels herself alone—she is 
dying by inches—and would rather die in all her budding loveliness than 
be let alone much longer. Cheer her up. Mark outa course of em- 
ployment for her mind, as well as for her affections, and manage to keep 
her busy. That's the true secret of happiness, after all. 

“T never knew poor Chase; but I find that you did, and loved him. 
Well, well, it is a lesson for the stoutest and healthiest of us. Let us 
be prepared. If we live, let us live willingly—if we die, let us die so 
too. Remember me to your household gods—or household goddesses, 
rather; for they are just the women that make us put faith in a part of 
the old mythology. They are the women of the fire-side and the do- 


mestic altar. Farewell !” ® 


rR 


Beavty.— Remember that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, ce, will neither last nor 
please thee one year; and when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no 
price at all—for the desire dieth when itis attained, and the af- 
fection perisheth when it is attained —Sir W. Raleigh. 
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No, II. 
. THE RHINE CHORUS. 

With dance and song let the festal wreath 
Be dedicated now to the fertile Rhine, 
That smiles where the vines in the valleys beneath, 
And high on the hill tops so gloriously shine. 
From the mountains the reapers the red wine carry :— 
The wine, the red wine :—let us laugh and be merry, 

Merry, merry, merry ! 
Press the grape ripe and full as the maiden’s lip, 
Then away to the dance where the maidens trip; 
Together the festival wreath let us twine. 

Hurrah for the Rhine ! 


With fresh blood the red wine fills our veins, 

Our hearts with a mirth, and a courage divine ; 

And this—this red wine that each goblet rains 

Is the blood of the grape that hangs over the Rhine. 
Fill, fill up the cup; let the kettle-drum bury 

The sound of our mirth as we drain it so merry, 


Merry, merry, merry ! 


‘Hark ! now they sing blithe of wine, woman, and love; 


The green crown of the reaper of vine leaves is wove, 

And proud in the dance with his girl doth he twine. 
Hurrah for the Rhine! 

Fill Rudesheimer, and Laubenheimer, 

Of the last double measure fill up, glorious wine ! 

Fill up to the brim with delicious Markbrunner, 

And Johannesberger, the pride of the Rhine; — 

With Giesen, and Ingel, and Hockheimer fill, 

And Nierensteiner, as Germans should still. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

Fill up every kind ; let not one be forgot 

Of the rich neighbor grapes that spring up on this spot 

Where the Mentz, and our river reflect back the vine. 
Hurrah for the Rhine! 


Yet once more fill with the purple wine, 
And drink to one reaper, yon maiden so sweet. 
’Tis done. Now fair maid in the dance-chorus twine ;— 
The music invites, you no rival can meet. 
Fair reaper, fair reaper, more beauteous than all, 
Hark! Music and Joy to the loveliest call. 
Hurrah for the Rhine! 
’Tis red wine, and the dance only drive away care, 
Then join in the chorus; each goblet fill fair ;— 
Wine, wine, and the dance, only drive away care ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


No. III. 
ANNIE LOVE, FOR THEE ALONE. 
% 
“Annie love, for thee alone 
I care to waken from its slumber 
This my lyre, which else were thrown 
To rust or rot with other lumber ; 
But as gentle music springs 
To breezes o’er the air harp playing, 
Or as spirits’ viewless wings 
Sweep the sweet chords when downward straying— 
So the breath of memory wakes 
To songs of love my harp notes Annie, 
Till to thee 
Their melody 
- Spontaneous springs my own sweet Annie. 








Rising from the Cayster’s breast, 

On the soft breath of twilight sailing, 

As she seeks her reed-built nest, 

The swain oft pours melodious wailing. 

This, of old, they deemed was made, 

But when inspiring Zephyr, sighing, 

Through her snowy pinions played, 

And whispered to her in her flying : 

So the breath of memory makes 

With soaring thoughts, sweet music, Annie, 
And to thee, 
Spontaneously, 

Whispers dear things my own sweet Annie. 


Eyes of black, and eyes of blue, 

Soft vermeil lips, and shining tresses, 

Brow and neck of ivory hue,— 

All these may court the world’s caresses ;— 
But for me, I care for none ; 

Not all combined can charm my numbers. 
There’s on earth but only one 

Has power to charm them from their slumbers: 
For thee fond memory stirreth 


To gentle songs my harp strings, Anne, 
For than thee 
If fairer be, 
There’s none so fair to me, sweet Annie! 
ee 


SWEET EIGHTEEN. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Sweet eighteen! graceful eighteen! 
Bring me roses, the birth-day flower ; 
Bathe them in dews where the fairies have been, 
To wreathe a charm for my natal hour: 
Time will show me his magic glass, 
Future life in each varied scene, 
Lights and shadows which come and pass 
Over the heart when it’s turned eighteen. 


Mother, oh! sing me again to rest, 

Tender and fond as p bosom of yore ; 
Father, I kneel, to again be blest 

Over my prayers as thou bless’d me before ! 
Nature half grieving, half glad, appears ; 

Tears and smiles on the skies have been; 
Just as I feel when I call past years, 

And think that I now am—oh, sweet eighteen ! 


Summer hath brought me a bridal dress, 
Lilies all gemm'd with the treasures of morn ; 
Woodbines that twine, with their fondest caress, 
Round the old cottage where they were born! 
Thus will I cherish, thus hallow the spot, 
Passing the moments your loves between ; 
For what are the pleasures my home has not? | 
Oh, what other years are like sweet eighteen? 


i 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND EnGLisH ARMIES.—A 
very. friendly intercourse was carried on between the French and our- 
selves. We frequently met them bathing in the Rio Mayer, and would 
as often have swimming and even jumping matches. In these games, 
however, we mostly beat them, but that was attributed, perhaps, to their 
half starved, distressed condition. This our stolen intercourse soon 


expec an attack. But the captain knew his 
customers, for though Ste thateane watchful as leopards. A 
blacksmith ot ours, name of Tidy, who had his forge 


im 
the old mill, was at work close by, shoeing the officers’ horses. The 
Speen ce etnies 
careless] with me, when 8 see approac 
Gen, Crawford, inquiring if Tid had shod his horse. The Frenchy 
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man’s red soon attracted general’s notice, and he suddenly, 
with his well- stern glance, inquired—‘‘ Who the devil’s that 
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ing with, rifleman’?”’ I informed him the French sentty, 
come over for a light for his pipe.—Costello’s Life of a 
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LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES. 


BY ROBERT GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT METROPOLIS.” 


Varjous kinds—Charges made in the different classes—Character 
and comforts of the inferior or common class—Their supposed 
number—Their supply of newspapers and periodicals—Their re- 
gulations as to reading—Their advantages. 


Having devoted my last chapter to the Eating-houses of London, the 
nt chapter may very appropriately be devoted to its Coffee-houses. 
These places now form a distinguished feature in metropolitan living. 
They are of comparatively modern origin. They were scarcely known 
before the commencement of the present century. They are altogether 
different from the coffee-houses mentioned by Addison, and other writers 
on London customs and manners, in the early part of the eighteenth 


The London coffee-houses are of two classes. Those of the first 
class are comparatively few in number, and partake a good deal of the 
character of hotels. Some of them, indeed, though called coffee-houses, 
are in strict propriety hotels. Dinners of all kinds are provided in 
them, and wine and all descriptions of ardent spirits are regularly to be 


had, the same as in a tavern. The charges for the various articles fur- | 


nished in these establishments, vary according to circumstances; but 
some of those whose pretensions are most moderate, are much more 
expensive than the second class of coffee-houses. In most of the ta- 
verns there is a large apartment called the “‘ Coffee-room.” The name 
is a misnomer. Tea or coffee are scarcely ever to be seen in these 
“‘coffee-rooms” of taverns, except at breakfast time. They are rooms 
_in which dinner, supper, &c., with all kinds of wines and spirits, are 
served up agreeably to the orders of the customers. They are, in other 
words, places in which all strangers meet, the same as in the largest 
rooms of country inns, either in England or Scotland. I mention this 
fact, because a great many strangers, misled by the words “ coffee- 
room,” go into these places under the impression that they are going 
into houses which are appropriated to the sale of tea and coffee. 

There are a few in Lendon, which possess certain fea- 
tures peculiar to themselves. Allusion is here made to those which, in 
addition to their furnishing the same articles as the other coffee-houses of 
a ior class, take in the majority of the country as well as the whole of 
des tueden newspapers, in order that they may be accessible to those 
who wish t> consult them. The leading coffee-houses of this kind are 
Peele’s in Fleet Street; and Deacon’s at the back of the Mansion-House. 
‘These houses are remarkably convenient for those who may have occa- 
sion to examine the country papers, and the terms are very moderate. If 
you order any thing to eat, or tea or coffee to drink, you are charged no- 
thing fur reading the papers ; but if you do not, you are charged the very 
weasonable price of threepence. For this small sum you may not only sit in 


@ country, amounting very often to sixty or seventy; but you may 
ask a sight of the file for the current quarter, of any paper you may wish 
to see. If you go farther back than the current quarter, but not the 
Jength of a year, you are charged sixpence. If you go farther back than 
twelve months, the price is one shilling ; but not higher, whatever may 
be the date. 

The two establishments just mentioned are numerously attended all 
day “ persons who have occasion to examine the papers of a past date. 
The a Coffee-house used to be a great place of resort for persons 
«onnected with the publishing trade; of late it has not been so to the 
same extent. It is still much frequented by commercial men, and its 
situation being in the very centre of the city, it is conveniently placed for 
such -_ Along with this class of heuses, I should perhaps include 
the North and South American Coffee-house. At this celebrated place 
of resort, which is in Thread-needle street; the Baltic, in the same 
street; the Colonial, and the Jerusalem, in Cornhill; the rincipal 
American newspapers are always to be seen in the frve-nemell 
well as various kinds of netifications regarding trade, commerce, ship- 
ping, and other maritime matters. There also are to be seen the cap- 
tains of vessels who are preparing to sail to different ports inthe western 
@ontinent and its islands. And from them you can obtain any informa- 


tion you wish respecting the portion of America in which you are inte- 
rested. In the Baltic C e-house, you can in like seniatney procure all 
the information you may desire respecting any part in the northern seas. 


It is the same with colonial matters in the Colonial Coffee-H ; whi 
the Jerusalem is the great resort of all ns, and the depen at 
all information connected with India and oriental countries in general. 
In most of these places, a cup of coffee is charged sixpence, and a beef. 
steak, dinner, or anything else, is proportionally dear. To possess the 
: connected with the free access to these places, the usual 
Practice of persons resident in London, is to become yearly members 
@rhich may be done by an annual payment ef three, four or five guineas, 
‘Bocerding to the particular house which it may be he wished to join. 


The second class of coffee-houses, and those I have particularly in m) 
eye, are altogether different from those which I have just mentioned. 
The prices are moderate. In most of these establishments, 
the charge is no more for half-a-pint of eoffee, 
or three pence for a whole pint. The price of a half-pint of tea is two. 
pence. If you simply ask bread to your tea or coffee, two large slices, 
well buttered, are brought to you for which you are charged twopence. 
Or should you prefer having a penny roll, or any other sort of bread, you 
can have it at the same price as at the baker’s. You may thus have « 
pint of coffee, and as much bread and butter as ought to satisfy any rea- 
sonable stomach, for fivepence. If you are inclined to indulge in the 
luxury of an egg, order it by all means, and your bill will just be the even 
sixpence. And who could grudge this fora good breakfast; for every. 
thing is of the best quality. People in the country talk much of the ne- 
cessary expensiveness of living in London. In many respects the metro- 
polis is undoubtedly expensive. Rent, taxes, education, and various 
other things, are exorbitantly high, as compared with the country. Bur 
the necessaries of life are, with few exceptions, as cheap in the metropolis 
as in any part of the kingdom; and the facilities afforded for cheap living 
to young persons, or those who have not families to support, are so great, 
that, with the single exception of the price charged for one’s lodgings, 
the expenditure of such persons need not exceed what it would do were 
they living in any small country town. In most of the coffee-houses, you 
may also have chops or steaks for dinner. If the party be a rigid econo- 
mist, he may, as regards some of these establishments, purchase his steak 
or chop himself, and it will be prepared gratuitously for him; but if that 
be too much trouble for him to take, and he prefers ordering it atonce, he 
will get, in many of these houses, his chop, with bread and potatoes with, 
it, for sixpence, and his steak for ninepence or tenpence. 

In many of the coffee-houses of a secondary or inferior nature, there are 
upper rooms, which are purposely intended for a superior class of per- 
sons—men whose manners and appearance show that they are accustom- 
ed to move in respectable spheres of society. The rooms in question are, 
in most of these establishments, fitted up in a style approaching to ele- 
gance; and are, in every respect, of the most comfortable description 
Of course there is some difference in the charges as compared: with 
those made in the lower rooms. That difference, however, is not 
great. What they generally are, will be understood whea it is men- 
tioned, that the half-pint of coffee in these upper rooms is charged 
twopence-half-penny, and the half pint of tea threepence. Almost 
all the proprietors of coffee-houses who keep upper rooms, at the 
same time provide beds for gentlemen. In fact, in these establish- 
ments, strangers visiting the metropolis, or those who may be set- 
tled for a time in it, have every accommodation which is afforded 
by the superior class of hotels, while the expenses are net half so 
great. These coffee-houses of a superior class have many advantages 
over the hotels, besides the great differences in the prices charged. In 
the first place, there is much less formality or affected dignity aboxt 
them, and they are far better provided with the means of rational 
amusement. They take in all the London papers and leading periodi- 
cals regularly, together with the most popular foreign and English pro- 
vincial journals. To those gentlemen from the country, who wish to 
combine comfort with economy, the coffee-houses of the above class are 


_ decidedly to be preferred to the hotels. 
as comfortable a room as you could wish, and as long as you please, read- | 
ingall the London papers, and those which have arrived in the morning 


The entire number of coffee-houses in the metropolis is about 2,000.— 
They are, like the eating-houses, divided into separate boxes, each ot 
which is usually fitted up so as to accommodate six persons. It is im- 
possible to say how many visit these establishments in the ceurse of « 
day for the purpose of getting refreshments ; but taking the average at 
sixty, Which I should think is no extravagant calculation, that would 
give the entire number who daily take a part of their meals in these es- 
tablishments, at 120,000. Coftee, tea, &c., are kept in a state of rea- 
diness all day, from five or six in the morning till eleven at night.— 
And the promptitude with which a customer is served, is really surpris- 
ing : you have scarcely given your order, when the articles you wish 
are on the table before you. The greatest civility also is always shown by 
the parties serving : the proprietors, indeed, take care that none but 
civil persons shall be in the establishment. 


I have said that a certain description of the Londom Coflee- 
houses are most liberally supplied with newspapers; and these 
newspapers, it should be added, are most liberally read. The mo- 
ment a person gives his order for the articles he wants, he bespeaks 
his favorite journal, either after the last person who is reading it, or the 
last who has engaged it, and he seldom has long to wait for it ; for in 
all establishments of the kind, there is a sort of tacit understanding 
among the customers, that no one keep any particular paper more than 
ten minutes. In some houses, a notice to that effect is affixed to the 
wall. Usually, when it is known that others are waiting for a paper, it 
is not detained above four ot five minutes. In some establishments, 
where the quantity of business done is very large, the proprietor, in 
order to insure the regular transfer of the papers from one to , 
according to the priority of time in which the different parties bespeak 
them, adopts the regulation that every person when done with any par. 
ticular journal shall hand it to the waiters, who give it to the party who 
bespoke it. 

These Coffee-houses are places of great convenience in other ts 
than as regards their furnishing one with breakfast or tea at a cheap 
rate and at a moment’s notice. If you wish simply to see all the daily 
papers, or to spend a few hours which would otherwise hang teavily on 
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your hand, in a comfortable place, you can gratify your wishes at the 
small charge of three-halfpence. You can order, if you please, a cup of 
coffee without anything to it, and for doing so you may sit if you wish 
for five or six hours in succession. In this last respect, strangers and 
persons not occupied, find these establishments to be places of great con- 
venience. It is only unfortunate for strangers, that they have in general 
a great deal of difficulty in discovering the kind of establishments which 
would suit their taste or their desired expenditare, and it is to be re- 
gretted that there are no existing means for their readily acquiring the 
knowledge of which they are deficient. 

© I have said that coffee-houses are excellent ‘places for reading. I 
might have added, for meditation also; for, unlike public-houses, there 
are no noisy discussions or disputes in them. All is calm, tranquil, and 
comfortable. The beverage, too, which: is drank is a beverage, as I re- 
marked in a previous chapter, which cheers but not inebriates. For 
purposes of reading, no beverage could be better adapted. Even in 
those cases where the charge for a cup of coffee is only a penny, the daily 
and mostof the more popular weekly papers, are regularly to be had. In 
all of these houses there is also a more or less ample supply of periodicals. 
In several of them, there are extensive and well-selected libraries, in- 
cluding the works of several of our standard authors, any of which can 
be had at a moment’s notice. 


I 


EXCELLENCY OF THE BIBLE. 


A nation must be truly blest if it were governed by no other laws 
than those of this blessed book. It is so complete a system that noth- 
ing ean be added to it or taken from it. It contains everything 
needfal to be known or done, It affords a copy for a king (Deut. 
xvii. 18), and a rule for a subject; it gives instruction and council 
to a senate ; authority and direction for a magistrate ; it cautions a 
witness, requires an impartial verdict of a jury, and furnishes a judge 
with his sentence. It sets the husband as lord of the household, 
and the wife as mistress of the table; it tells him how to rule, and 
her how to manage. It entails honour to parents, and enjoins obe-. 
dienee to children. It prescribes and limits the sway of the sover-. 
eign; the rule of the ruler, and the authority of the master; com. 
mands the subject to honour, and the servant to obey; and promises 
the protection and blessing of its author to all that walk by its rules. 
It gives directions for weddings and for burials: it promises food 
and raiment, and limits the use of both ; it points out a faithful and 
an eternal guardian to the departing husband and father; tells him 
with whom to leave his fatherless children, and in whom his widow 
is to trust (Jeremiah 1x. 11), and promises a father to the former, and 
a husband to the latter ; it teaches man how to set his house in or- 
der, and how to make his will; it appoints a dowry for the wife, and 
entails the rights of the first-born, and right of all, and reveals ven- 
granee to the defrauder, over-reacher, and . Itis the first 

k, the best book, and the eldest book in ali the world ; it contains 
the choicest matter, gives the best instruction, aad affords the great- 
est pleasure and satisfaction that ever was revealed. Itcontains the 
best of laws, and profoundest mysteries that ever were penned. It 
brings the best of tidings, and affords the best of comforts to the in- 
quirizg and disconsolate. It exhibits life and immorality from ever- 
lasting, and shows the way to glory. It is a brief recital of all that 
is past,j and a certain prediction of all that is to come ; it settles all 
matters in debate ; resolves all doubts, and eases the mind and con. 
acience of all their struggles. It reveals the only living and true 
God, and shews the way to him, and sets all other gods, and des- 
cribes the vanity of them, and all that put their trust in them. 

In short, it is a book of laws, to show right and wrong; a book of 
wisdom, that condemns all folly, and makes the foolish wise ; a book 
of truth, that detects all lies, and confutes all errors ; a book of life, 
that shows the way from everlasting death. It is the most compen- 
dious book in the whole world, the most authentic and entertaining 
history that ever was published. It contains the most ancient an- 
tiquities, strange events, wonderful occurrences, heroic deeds, and 
unparrelleled wars. It describes the celestial, terrestial, and infernal 
worlds, and the origin of the angelic myriads, human tribes, and dev- 
ilish legions. It will instruct the most accomplished mechanic, and 
the andest artist; it will teach the best rhetorician, and exer. 
cise the most skilful arithmetician (Revelations xiii. 18); puzzle the 
wisest anatomist, and exercise the wisest critic. It corrects the vain 
philosopher, and confutes the wisest astronomer. It exposes the 
subtle sophist, and makes diviners mad. It is a complete code of 
laws, a — system of divinity, an unequalled narrative, a book of 
lives, a book of travels, anda book of voyages. It is the best cove. 
nant that ever was agreed on, the best deed that was ever sealed, the 
best evidence that ever was produced, the best will that ever was 
made, and the best testament that ever was sealed. To understand 
it, is to be wise indeed ; to be ignorant of it is to be destitute of wis. 
dom. It ie the king’s best copy, the magistrate’s best rule, the 
housewife’s best guide, the servant’s best directory, and the young 
man’s best companion. It is the schoolboy‘s best spelling-beok, and 
the learned man’s masterpiece. It contains a choice grammar for a 
novice, and D erojere mystery fora sage. It is the ignorant man’s 
dictionary, the wise man’s directory. It affords knowledge for 


a 


“witty inventions” for the humourous, and “ dark sayings” for the 

grave, and it is its own interpreter. It encou the wise, the war- 

rior, the swift, the overcome, the prevalent; and that which crowns 

all is, that its Author is without partiality, and without hypocrisy, 

“in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
oe 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Shakspeare says, music can 





“ ravish savage ears, 
And plant in tyrants mild humility.” 
Love's r Lost, Act IV., Scene3. 

The truth of this assertion is abundantly shown, both in ancient 
and modern history. ef ham rg instructed a woman by the power 
of music, to arrest the fury of a young man who came to set her 
house on fire; and his disciple, Empedocles, used his lyre with such 
success as to prevent another person from murdering his father, 
when the sword was unsheathed for that purpose. The fierceness 
of Achilles was allayed by playing on the harp, on which account 
Homer gives him nothing else out of the spoils of Aetion. With the 
same instrument Damon quieted wild and drunken youths ; and As- 
clepiades, in a similar manner brought back seditious multitudes to 
temper and reason. Clinias, a man of virtuous manners, who had 
embraced the Pythagorean philosophy, used to take up his harp and 
play upon it directly he felt passion rising in his breast, that he might 
allay its ebullition. If asked at such moments why he played, he 
pleasantly replied, that it was with a view to compose himself. Itis 
related that—* Filippo Palma, the celebrated singer, having beem 
arrested by one of his largest and most enraged creditors, from 
whom he had been long skulking, Palma made no other reply to his 
abuse and threats than by sitting down to the harpsichord and 
singing two or three of his most pleasing and touching airs to his 
own accompaniments; by which the fury of his creditor was gradu- 
ally so perfectly subdued, that he not only forgave his debtor, but 
lent him ten guineas to epyeeee the clamour ‘of other creditors who 
threatened him with a gaol.” . 

Prince Cantimir, in his account of the transactions of the Otto- 
mans, relates, that Sultan Amurath, having besieged Bagdad and 
taken it, ordered 30,000 Persians to be put to death, though they had 
yielded and laid down their arms. Amongst these unfortunate vic- 
tims was a musician, who besought the executioner to spare him one 
moment, thathe might speak to the emperor. He appeared before 
the Sultan, and was permitted to give a specimen of his art. He 
took upa kind of psaltery, which resembles a lyre, and has six sides, 
and accompanied the sounds of the instrument with his voice. 
He sung the taking of Bagdad, and the triumph of Amu- 
rath ; its pathetic and exulting sounds melted even Amurath, who 
suff musician to proceed, till, overpowered with harmony, 
tears of pity gushed from his eyes, and he revoked his cruel orders. 
Influenced by the musician’s powerful talent, he not only ordered the 
lives of the prisoners to be spared, but restored them to liberty. 
Stradella, the celebrated composer, was attacked by three despera- 
does, who had been hired to assassinate him ; but fortunately, they 
had ears sensible to harmony. While waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to execute their design, they entered the church of St. 
John de Lateran, during the performance of an oratorie, composed by 
the very man whom they intended to destroy, and were so affected 
by the music that they abandoned their design, and even waited on 
the musician to apprise him of his danger. 

In Southey’s “ History of Brazil,” we read that, “ Nolrega (a 
Jesuit) had a school, where he instructed the native children, the 
orphans from Portugal, and the mestizos, or mixed breed. They 
were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and were trained to 
assist at mass, and to sing at church service. This had a great ef- 
fect ; for the natives were passionately fond of music, so passion- 
ately, that Nolrega began to hope the fable of Orpheus was a type 
of his mission, and that by vocal music he was to convert the pagans 
of Brazil. He usually took with him four or five of his little cho- 
risters on his preaching expeditions; when they approached an in- 
habited place, one carried the crucifix before them, and they 
singing the litally. The savages were won by the voice of the 
charmer ; they received him joyfully, and when he departed, with 
his little band in procession, wee children followed the music. He 
set the catechism, creed, and other ordinary prayers to sol fa; and 
the pleasure of learning to sing was such a temptation, that the lit- 
tle Tupis sometimes ran away from their parents to put themselve; 


| under the care of the Jesuit.” 
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Wives.—Women should be acquainted that no beauty hath any 
charms but the inward one of the mind; and that a gracefulness im 
their manners is much more engaging than that of their persen ; 
that modesty and meekness are the true and lasting ornaments: for 
she that has these is qualified as she ought to be for the management 
of a family, for the dlasatio of children, for an affection to her hus- 
band, and submitting to a prudent way of re These only are 
the charms that render wives amiable, and give them the best title 


to our respect. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 


The reader will find in this day’s paper an article to which we spe- 
cially invite his serious attention. It is that upon the subject of the 
Tariff. We need not say that our general purpose does not include the 
support or attack of any partizan policy. We are not about to enter 
the field as “ Tariff,” or “ Anti-Tariff.””. We offer political essays nei- 
ther for the one party or the other, among the many into which our 
country is divided, for there are abundance of newspapers whose voca- 
tion it is to advocate the political doctrines of different schools. But the 
facts submitted in the paper referred to, appeared to be of so interesting 
a character, that we are confident politicians of all parties will find in 
them food for thought. 

A continuation of the interesting series of contributions by Mr. Neal, 
appears in this day’s paper. What we particularly mean to allude to at 
the present, is the catalogue of errors with which Mr. Neal opens his 
paper. In every instance which he has quoted, the proof-reader refer- 
red to Mr. N.’s manuscript, and returned baffled to the proof again, 
unable to make any thing of the copy, except what the compositor had 
made, though conscious of the defective rythm in the lines as printed in 
the Jonathan. Mr. Cooper also enters some complaints of copy mis- 
construed. Beside those errors which he has noticed, there were other 
errors in a portioh of lagt week’s impression; all owing to the defect 
which Mr. C. himself acknowledges. Proof-reading is mechanical bu- 
siness; and in the perplexity of hunting up turned and transposed let- 
ters, it is impossible always to keep the argument of a writer in the 
mind. Those who write for the press, where others read the proof, can 
only secure themselves against the mortification of errors by giving the 
printers clean copy. We assure the two gentlemen, and all others 
whose contributions we may print, that we feel errors as keenly as they 
do; and that we do our best to avoid them. 

An old acquaintance of the reader, Ezekiel Jones, Esq., figures in this 
day’s paper, ‘the first time in many weeks. Weare led to fear, from our 
friend’s long intervals of silence that he is applying himself much too 
closely to his legal studies. Perhaps he is holding back to await the 
passage of the internatioual copyright law, in the hope that such an 
enactment will cure him of his provincialisms. and improve his style.— 
If so, his expectations are quite as reasonable as those of some other 
gentlemen we wot of. Zekiel did have the impudence to insert a Greek 
quotation in his manuscript—but we ruled it out, as we shall in future 
all such quotations, wherever occurring. 

The proceedings of the national and state legislatures, notices of which 
will be found in another place, do not possess any extraordinary interest. 
The efforts to suspend the Bankrupt law, which have been made, and 
will be continued by some of our statesmen, are far from promising to be 
successful. That some additional provisions in the statute are necessary 
is undeniable ; but the majority of our legislators appear to have settled 
on the conviction that a suspension of the present law is not necessary, 
in order to introduce the called for alterations. 


In another part of this day’s paper will be found a notice of the Boz 
Ball. The Boz dinner, given by some of the literati and fashion of this 
city on Friday evening, occurred too late in the week for notice in our 
columns. We take opportunity here to record our protest against a 
custom which has become too prevalent with a certain portion of the 
press. We allude to advertising in the papers the names and costumes 
of gentlemen and ladies who are present at balls or other fashionable 
gatherings. Particularly is this custom offensive when, to give piquancy 
to such articles the writer introduces fulsome and ironical praise, or ill 
bred abuse. Even the sanctity of the private hearth paases unrespected 
and unhonored by mercenary and vain scribblers, and at the rate 
we are proceeding it will soon be unsafe, for a man who does not 
like exposure of this kind, to venture outside his own door, or to 
admit a friend into his house without a pledge from that friend 


that he does not come as a reporter for the press. It was said oj 
old time, that by taking in guests, angels might to be entertained una- 
wares. In modern times the hospitable man may frequently dis- 
cover to his dismay that he has been doing the agreeable to the prin- 
ter’s devil. 

At the moment that this article is written, the weather is sufficiently 
cold ; but so variable his it been this season that it is not impossible 
that the Jonathan may be read, comfortably, at an open window.— 
We are now within 2 very few days of the close of winter, and 
within a few weeks of the entrance of Spring, in earnest. The 
condition of the poor of this metropolis has been much benefited by 
the exceeding mildness of the season, so far; and physical suffering has 
been less than during almost any winter within recent recollection. The 
river is now open, and the chance of its again closing has passed for this 
season. We may, therefore, reasonably anticipate an early spring busi- 
ness; and, after the Bankrupt {aw has “cleared the wreck,” a much 
more active state of trade than could have been counted on without the 
assistance of this enactment. 

a 


THE TENURE OF THE JUDICIARY. 


At the risk of being accused of anti-republican tendencies, we have 
more than once, in our editorial capacity, writren against any depend- 
énce of the bench upon the popular voice. To make the whole judiciary 
elective would be a resolving of the law directly, into the hands ot 
Judge Lynch (not of the N. Y. Sessions, but of a wider jurisdiction). 
A pure ultra democracy, absolute, and above appeal, was such a state of 
government as banished Aristedes from Athens; and its spirit reigns in 
every mob which ever congregated. Our reverence forthe people as the 


- natural and only proper source of power is unqualified ; but it is the so- 


ber second thought of that people which we respect—not its fitful and 
impulsive movements and changes. The strength of the horse is useless 
and wasted, until he is confined in harness ; and the harness and checks 
of law, self-imposed by nations under free institutions and usages, are ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve that majesty of the people to which all re- 
publicans bow. 

It is in accordance with these views that in all the States in the 
Union, and in all cities, with some anomalous exceptions, the Judiciary 
is made an independent branch of the public service ; superior to popv- 
lar will, and liable only to impeachment for misconduct. The various 
courts to which appeal can be made, secure justice so far as human wis- 
dom can do it, except in the anomalies to which we have referred.— 
One of these is the Court of Errors in this State—a tribunal, to our ap- 
prehension, which may be in a ridiculous sense, a Court of Errors, hav- 
ing the power to affirm and endorse its own legislative blunders, when 
they come back, through the lower courts, to be passed upon by the same 
men as judicators, who created them as legislators. That the Court of 
Errors is elective is another objeetion. But we have not space to speak 
of the Court of Errors here. Our business is nearer home. 

Laying it down as an admitted principle that no elective officer should 
fill the post of a Judge of any court, we object to all city tribunals 
where aldermen sit as associate judges. We have no purpose to charge 
wilful dereliction from duty on any gentleman; but we do say that a 
man who owed to popular suffrage his present place, and depends 
upon the immediate voice of the people for future political preferment, 
must be more than human if he is not swayed by such considerations. 
He may stoutly deny the fact to himself; he may honestly believe that 
he is disinterested, independent and unbiassed by the hope of popularity, 
or the fear of influence upon the popular voice, exercised by parties in 
terested in his decision; but as we have before remarked, he is more 
than human, if entirely above these circumstances. 

A case which we deem in point—an opinion in which we are by no 
means alone—is of too recent occurrence not to present itself at once to 
the mind of the city reader. There is a man among us whose course 
for years has tended to bring a respectable business and profession into 
offensive odor with the public; whose offensive influence has poisoned 
all it touched ; whose open profanity and shameless indecency have passed 
unrebuked of law, until a sort of impunity has been tacitly conferred 
upon the licentiousness of the press; whose avarice and black hearted 
malice has wrung money from the timid, awed even the courageous into 
silence ; and induced those who heartily despise him to avoid contact 
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with him, upon the ground that in any controversy, he the wretch, was 
secure from any deeper disgrace or infamy than that which he breathes 
as his congenial atmosphere, while his assailant would suffer even by 
victory over a thing so base. Accustomed to use plain language, we are 
even yet far behind that of Judge Kent, in speaking of the infamous 
Herald. He said, as his remarks are condensed by the Commercial : 
He could conceive no greater curse to the community—(this language 


is ours, not that of the Court, we give the idea ‘ger iar a paper so | 


y published as to be brought under the eye of every body, and yet 
dealing in falsehood and scandal from day to day as its accustomed occu- 
pation—from the malignity of which no man was exempt—the columns 
of which were open to the gossip of every one base enough to act the part 
of an informer—from the assaults of which neither age or sex, nor occu- 


pation or profession was exempt—which had its emissaries scattered in | 


the large towns and villages of the whole country—sending their commu- 
nications to its columns like the informations dropped into the “ Lion’s 


mouth” in Venice—disclosing the secrets of the family circle—assailing | 
the most sacred professions—and seeking to vring into contempt the | 


sanctuary of justice itself. 

The occasion upoa which these scorching words were spoken, was the 
sentencing of James Gordon Bennett for the two libels on the Court of 
Sessions, of which he was last week convicted. But Judge Kent is only 
one—the ornamental Judges of the Oyer and Terminer, two of the Al- 


dermen who are Judges ex officio, of whatever material the Board may | 


happen to be composed, form a majority. The majority decided that the 
man of whom all that Judge Kent said is much more true than poetical, 


should pay three hundred and fifty dollars, for an offence for which a poor | 


scoundrel would be sent to the penitentiary. Such a sentence was as 
utter and complete a farce as it was possible for the accidental “ minis- 
ters of justice” to enact in her name; and when compared with other 
sentences of which we have daily record during the sessions of the courts, 
is awicked birlesque upon the administration of the law. 


To errors of judgment or of opinion, Judge Kent is as liable as men 


‘usually are; but we have so much confidence in his integrity, high-mind- 
edness, and firmness of character, that we cannot imagine he would have 
done as hie associates have done in this case, under any circumstances. 
Still, we cannot forbear a few remarks upon the position of his asso- 
ciates, as contrasted with his tenure of office. Messrs. Purdy and Lee, 
with the particular shade of whose politics we have nothing to do, and 
for whom, judging them by other points in their course, and not by 
their conduct upon this trial, we entertained much respect, are political 
men. They have been candidates for the popular suffrage, and they 
will be again. - The convict holds in his hands the power of annoyance, 
which he has not scrupled to apply to the best and wisest in the land.— 
He is implacable in his enmities, and recognises no principle of honor, 
or of justice, and no law, human or divine, which would interfere to pre- 
vent the exercise of his malignity, or the grasp of his avarice. Messrs. 
Purdy and Lee will stoutly deny that any reflection upon his known cha- 
racter, any remembrance of the way in which he has invariably pursued 
the victims of his malice, operated upon their minds in making up the 
sentence of the convict, the whole responsibility of which rests upon 
them. We doubt not that they believe themselves; but*we repeat that 
no elective officer has any business upon the judicial bench. 

And Judge Noah too—the best hearted man alive—upon whom this 
miscreant has heaped more abuse and contumely than upon any other 
man living~-Judge Noah, before whom the hound whined and begged, 
has shown a forbearance, in requesting the interposition of a nol. pros., 
which does no credit to his manhood. It may be that he shrinks from 


contact with an object so disgusting ; but as the sworn minister of the | 


law, he wronged the community in sacrificing the public good to his in- 
dividual feeling. As the case has turned however, it made little differ- 
once. It mattered not of how much or of how little the man was con- 
victed, the Sentence :vould have been the same from a bench constituted 
as is that of the Oyer and Terminer. 

And this man, this convict alien—alien not merely in a technical 
sense, but in his thoughts and inclinations—alien not merely from Great 
Britain— : 

True he, for be it understood, 

He his country for his country’s good,— 
this alien from humanity, and outcast from all decent society, except 
where he forces his entrance, is the chosen recipient of a portion of the 
best perquisites of the national Treasury in this city. A portien of the 
revenues of the United States—a tax upon the commercial enterprise of 
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New York, makes him whole, even. for the fine imposed upon him for 
libelling our citizens and throwing contempt upon our courts of justice. 
Hail Columbia, happy land ! 
—- Cee 
Tue Courter axp Exquirer.—We observe that the country edi- 

tions of this paper, weekly and semi-weekly, have been enlarged to the 

same size with the daily Courier, while no advance in the price is made 

A portion of the sheet is hereafter to be devoted to agreeable current 
miscellany. Of the politics of the Courier and Enquirer nobody needs 
| to inquire; and the political news of its complexion, and general and 
| commercial, is furnished by able and early correspondents. 
|» Lire Boats Simptiriep.—One of the best boat builders in this city, 
| Mr. Ingersoll, without pretension, parade, patent, or secresy, has taken 
| up the trade of making life boats; and so simple is his apparatus, that 
| @ common ship’s launch may be fitted up to serve the purposes of a lite 
| boat, without diminishing its efficiency as a long boat, or very materially 
| adding to the expense of its construction. The material used p incipalls 
is galvanised iron, which is thus rust proof; and his boats will stand all 
| the”tests to which life boats can be subjected. 
Mr. Ingersoll :nakes no secret of any part of the process of boat build- 
| ing. He not only builds life boats of the best construction, and the or- 
dinary ship’s boats, but race boats, and in the building of the latter he 
| has carried away a premitm. He says he can build a pleasure boat to 
sail ten or fifteen miles an hour, and intends to lay the keel immediately. 
His establishment is open to the inspection of all who take an interest 
in this sort of thing ; and ship owners will find him an intelligent master 
of his business. 

——————— 


Fipuctary.—It is amusing to notice, when a word of unusual sound, 
or learned length comes before the public, how quick smatterers catch 
it up, and repeat it till echo is sick of the sound. The word which 
heads this paragraph, which had become so nearly obsolete as hardly 
te be heard of out of a lawyer’s office, has grown public by being con- 
ned over in the bankrupt act, which act denies those who fail in “ fidu- 
ciary” trusts, the benefit of a discharge. In the sentence on Jarses 
Gordon Bennett, furnished and read by the Aldermanic ornamenta! 
Judges, newspaper editors are spoken of as assuming a “ fiduciary cha- 
racter when they become masters of typesand presses.” This, we take 
it, is when they get credit for the presses, and thus hold other people’s 
property ; or it may be construed to mean when they take pay for their 
papers in advance, and thus assume a “ fiduciary trust’ to make the 
deposite good to their subscribers. The wisdom of the aldermen pas- 
seth the wisdom of Dogberry. 

or 

KF The improbable and scandalous story about Mr. Webster, which 
has found its way into some of the papers, is proved as utterly false, as 
every body supposed it was. 

heed ————__ 

SurFeRtng ScotchMen.—We are highly gratified to notice in all our 
principal cities and manufacturing towns, meetings of Scotchmen, their 
descendants and friends, to contribute money for the relief of the suf- 
fering poor in Paisley, and other manufacturing towns in Scotland. It 
is a spirit worthy of the ‘‘ blue bonnets.” 

— — 

A Preasant Race.—A Wisconsin editor acknowledges the receipt 
of Congressional documents “in advance of the mail”’ in consequence 
of a flock of wolves chasing the post-rider across the prairies. 

——————— “ 

Tue New Strate Orricers.—The following is the result of the bal 
loting for State officers in the Legislature on Monday and Tuesday: 
Secretary of State, Samuel Young, over G. C. Verplanck ; Comptroller, 
Azariah C. Flagg, over John A. Collier; Attorney General, Geo. B. Bar- 
ker, over Willis Hall; Treasurer, Thos. Farrington, over Jacob Haight ; 
Surveyor General, Nathaniel Jones, over Orville L. Holley; Commissary 
General, Henry Storms, over Adoniram Chandler. The Canal Com- 
missioners are: Jonas Earle, Jr., James Hooker, David P. Bissel, Ben- 
jamin Enos, George W. Little, and Stephen Clark. The vote which 
elected each of the above varies from 91 to 97, the whole number being 
142, and a strict opposition vote 97. The opposition have a majority of 
62 in joint ballot. 
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COPYRIGHT, TARIFF, &c. 


We are sorry to see some of the newspapers taking “up Mr. Charles 
Dickens with an unnecessary seriousness, in relation to his suggestions 
about an international copyright, and his desire that a law should be 
passed in this country, giving the English Author a property in the copy- 
right of his works in this country. That Mr. D. should entertain such 
views is perfectly natural, aud perfectly proper ; and that he may en- 
tertain them also without subjecting himsélf to the charge of sordidness, 
or improper avarice, we fully believe. We think vices of that descrip- 
tion, or even a leaning toward such vices, impossible in his character, 
‘warm and liberal as we all know his sentiments are, and frank and open 
as he has proved himself in the very declarations which appear to have 
given some effence. That any thing he will say can effect any thing in 
the premises is not only improbable but impossible ; and while we ad 
mire his honest bluntness, the places at which he may choose to exhibit 
that characteristic, are to be chosen according to his own taste. If his 
“onvives approve of what he says on the point, and even lead to his re- 
marks by uttering similar, those who did not participate at the dinners 
ave no right to complain of the dessert. 

One part of Mr. Dickens’s Hartford speech strikes us as rather un- 
fortunate. He alluded with that pathos which he so well knows how to 
summon to his aid—the same power which has endeared him to millions 
of readere—to the death bed of Scott, afid mustered the shadowy 
heroes of the Wizard of the North, about the death bed of the author, 
which he intimated was that of a poverty stricken man. The expressed 
inference from this was that Sir Walter might have died wealthy, had he 
been paid for the editions of his works published in this countsy. In this 
opinion we are free to say, we camot coincide. Had Sir Walter re- 
mained a Scotch Barrister to the hour of his death, he might probably 
have died solvent; but the influx of wealth unexampled, only increased 
his desires and expenses. Sir Walter received for his copy-right in 
Great Britain £250,000; a trifle of a hundred and some odd thousands 
of dollars over a million. If twice as much more had flowed into his 
offers from this side of the Atlantic, we question whether Sir Walter 
‘would have been much better“off, unless a portion of it had been invested 
in the endowment and support of an Edie Ochiltree, to check his mas- 
ter’s extravagance, which always out-ran his income. 

We cannot perceive that English authors have the slightest claim 
upon this country, farther than is paid them by the compliment of the 
republication of their books, and the fame they here win, always more 
enthusiastic than the praise of their own phlegmatic countrymen. If 
Great Britain is the best rewarder of authors, they have the advantage 
already. If it is not, and they put the matter entirely on the score of 
dollars end cents, this republic is open to them. Here they can be- 
come citizens by residence, and the mere expression of the wish, or be 
entitled to copyright without citizenship. In England a foreigner is an 
alien to the day of his death, unless he procure the enactment of a spe- 
cial law in his favor. Any literary labor of mediocre character, if suc- 
cessful at all, pays better in England than in this country, if it pay at all 
—and the passage of an international law, if it did what its projectors 
expect of it, would elevate English Authors to princely incomes, by the 
payment of a tribute from republicans. 

But to argue for the benefit of English anthors, is not the popular tone. 
‘We are told that American writers would be the great gainers. The 
simple English of this argument is: either that removing competition 
would promote excellence, a novel idea, truly ; or that we must put out the 
moon to let the stars shine, a horn of the dilemma as complimentary as 
the other proposition is new. It is safe to estimate that to pass an in- 
ternational copyright law would diminish, in this country, the quantity 


. «f printing one half. Thus, in the article of paper alone, you would di- 


vert the application of eight millions of capital into other employment, 
absolutely destroying a large portion of it. Follow this proportion out 
through type founding, printing machine building, book binding, manu- 
facture of book binders’ tools, and the production of book binders’ stock ; 
estimate the number of men, women, and children whom, you throw out 
of employment, and others whom you effect indirectly, and then inquire 
what the authors of England have done to entitle them to the benefit of 
this give-away game on our part. ; 

The proportion of professed book imakers in England is as five to our 
one. We have a great many more writers, it is true, “ eepy-wrights,” 


as Mr. Neal says of a certain class in another part of to-day’s paper. 
Facilities fer publishing any thing that is tolerable are more than ample, 
through our thousand newspapers and magazines. Any man who has 
the true fire in him, will be found out and encouraged, without an inter. 
national copyright law; and we have yet to learn that the enactment of 
one would put brains where nature has made the omission. Our writers 
are relatively as well paid as the English, and of many of them any na- 
tion might be proud. The abundance of printed matter which is scat- 
tered broad cast over the land, begets a taste for reading, which i, 
altogether for the benefit of American authors. Shut off the supply, and 
you will soon dry up the demand, and destroy the taste. The moral 
evils of such a change are hardly to be estimated; the benefits we con- 
fess ourselves at a loss to divine clearly. The encouragement of a class 
of purely literary men, instead of the mixture of practical business and 
active imagination, would be the creation of a race of pigmies unfit to 
aid in the developement of the resources of the new world. No Ameri- 
can can get a patent in England, for a mechanical improvement; nor 
will England give us an international patent law—because we have the 
same proportion of inventors to her inventors, five to one—that sho has 
of bookmakers te our bookmakers. If reciprocity is the doctrine, let us 
see it in earnest. For England to agree to take all that we will give, is 
a one sided doctrine that will hardly pass for “ reciprocal exchange of 
benefits.” 

We have quite enough to do to reciprocate benefits between our own 
twenty-six different nations. All parties are now looking to proposed 
changes in the Tariff. Some deprecate all “ protection ;” others insist 
upon ultra protection. Both extremes are wrong. Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Manufactures are the three graces of the Exchange and 
Counting Room, and we are bound, inasmuch as all must be pursued, 
to protect ¢he American citizens engaged in each. Without either the 
others could not flourish ; and all the legislation even in this legislating 
country cannot keep the balance even, when the weight of either is shorn 
of its proper relative proportion. We are gratified to find men of all 
parties, and in all sections of the country, engaged in the dispassionate 
discussion of this theme ; because it promises that our future governmen- 
tal policy will not be tried to force a metaphor, by 

“ Luke’s iron crown, or Damien’s bed of steel.” 

Every class of interests should be separately weighed; and no more 
potatoes be doled out by wine measure, or Madeira discussed by the 
bushel. After so much introduction, we give place to some suggestions 
and facts, furnished by a practical friend—no wholesale advocate of one 
theory or another—neither “ free trade” nor “ tariff.”” 

The prevailing sin of Americans is ultraism; Christians, Atheists, Abo- 
litionists, Democrats and Whigs, are all in turn affected by its influences, 
and each berates the other in most unmeasured terms, regardless of any 
good qualities he or they may possess, simply because there exists be- 
tween them a difference in religious or political opinions; thus it is not 
unusual to hear an ultra Christian assert, that he would not believe 


Universalist under oath, be his moral character what it may; and the 
Atheist in turn is equally fanatical in his hatred and intolerance toward 
Christians. 

Read the opposition papers during the administration of either of our 
Presidents, if they are to be believed, we could not ibly have se- 
lected worse conservitors of the public weal than Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Munroe, &c.; and these ultra feelings were not con- 
fined to the press alone, these only catered for the public taste, which 
was, and still remains, in accordance with our ultra loves, hates and pre- 
judices. Did ultraism rest here it might be bearable, but it is not so. e 
are ultra legislators, we legislate too much, and too rapidly. Look at the 
corporation ordinances of any of our large cities, and it will be seen that 
almost the entire time of a citizen would be required to read city laws 
alone, and strictly comply with their requisitions. 

The Legislatures of all the States have labored under a t furor 
of law-making, and in most cases these laws are to take net alm as 
soon as made, leaving no time for innocent sufferers from ultra legislation 
to prepare themselves or their business for such changes. Our early 
legislators foresaw this difficulty, and in framing a plan for a general 
government, formed two houses ef Congress; one of which, the Becate, 
was elected for a longer term. The avowed object of this arrangement 
was, that the Senate should not be acted upon by the ultra feelings of a 
day; but that members, without fear of losing their seats, should decide 
on merits, and not by yielding their opiniens to the sudden popular feel- 
ing of each day, week, or month. This view of the subject was not in 
accordance with the feelings of ultraists, and as they form a majority of 
all political parties, the point has been fully conceded that both Senate 
and House of Representatives are bound to act under the immediate in- 
structions of their constituents, or of so many of these latter as belong to 
the same political party with themselves, without reference to the fact, 
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in cases the instructions emanate from ultraists who nei- 


care what may be the results to arise from too sudden 


nor 

there is not so strong an instance of , from this 
feeling, on record, as our present Tariff law, now about to go into effect. 
Our representatives appear to have a desire to legislate wholesale, and 
in have saved themselves the trouble of canvassing the merits 
of individual articles to high or low duties; and despite the counter 
legislations of other nations, cover our imports with a general duty of 
twenty per cent. on their home valuation. 
products of our own soil and manufactures—similar articles 
more duty than such as we are entirely unable to prod in many 
cases the commercial advantages connected with the carrying trade are 
recklessly parted with from the desires of ultraists to follow up the favor- 
ite adage of “ No discriminating duties.” 

We shall cite a few interests on which our proposed tariff will exer- 
cise a most pernicious influence. From statistics of the iron trade of 
Pennsylvania, it is shown that twenty-two millions worth of manufac- 
tured iron was produced in that state within the last twelve months ; 
and yet under the proposed tariff, every furnace within her boundaries 
must become useless, notwithstanding the richness of her mines and 
the centiguity of the coals necessary to work them. 

From the returns made at the Centre Furnace of Centre county, 
pages cr it appears, that during the production of nine hundred 
tons of bar iron, the operations at that establishment consumed six thou- 
sand five hundred bushels of wheat, fourteen thousand bushels of rye 
and corn, pork and beef to the amount of eleven thousand dollars, and 
of dry goods and groceries, twenty-one thousand dollars. We have 
only, therefore, to calculate the immense demand which will be created 
by this ratio on the whole amount of iron manufactured, and the impor- 
tance of proper legislation must become evident to the agriculturist. 

The argument made use of by the friends or the proposed Tariff, 
“that iron can be obtained cheaper from England than the price at 
which it can be produced in Pennsylvania,” can only hold goed 
single year. The manufacture of iren by the use of anthracite coal (an 
improvement which, beyond all doubt, is destined to be of more value 
to the iron trade than any other one of modern times) has comparatively 
but just commenced, bag vast improvements both in the quality of the 
product, and the economy of its manufacture, are almost daily being 
made ; competition alone, within twelve months, will reduce the cost of 
the manufactured article to a minimum English price; whereas, for 
want of protection for a period, perhaps not longer than one year, this 
entire branch of industry will be prostrated, and the iron trade given to 
the iron masters of England, who, from their organization as a trading 
body, will soon shew us that they are in possession of a monopoly. 

As a strong instance of the effect of judicious protection, we would 
state that previous to the protective duty afforded by our government on 
nails, the price of that sort called “‘tenpennys” was ten cents per pound, 
but by the investment of capital and increase of manufacturers, (the cer- 
tain result of protection,) the competition has been such, as to 
reduce the price to five cents per pound, and anthracite iron under a si- 
milar policy on the part of our government, would soon be furnished at 
a reduction of price, equal to that which formerly occurred on nails.— 
We will simply add to these facts, that during the late war with Eng- 
land, there was not a foundery in the United States, of sufficient magni- 
tnde, to produce a good cast tron cannon, whereas at this time castings 
are made as large as in any of the world. 

We shall next give the ils of the Refined Sugar trade of this 
country; and we hope to be able to show, that it is entitled to such le- 
gislation as will insure its continuance. Until the gradual reduction of 
duties, the import duty paid on foreign raw sugars was two cents and a 
half per pound, and on refined sugars, such a duty as amounted to a 
prohibition—for the first few years after this protection, indeed until 
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within the last twelve , the price to the American consumer for re- 
fined sugars of an inferior quality, was from twenty to thirty cents per 
pound—this price, from judi competition, is now reduced to from 


ten to twelve and a half cents per pound, for an article of very supe- 
rior quality. At the present time, the price to the consumer in Eng- 
land varies from seventeen to twenty-two cents per pound, and not- 
withstanding these facts, from the peculiar mode of legislation in that 
country, peeks cay h wa into effect, this entire branch of 
industry will be placed in the hands of English refiners, and a total dis- 
continuance of sugar refining must take place in this country. To give 
some idea of the t extent of this trade, we state that there are now 
in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis, forty-one sugar refineries, in which is invested a ca- 
pital of at least three million seven hundred thousand dollars; and sixty 
seven million six hundred thousand pounds of foreign sugars, are an- 
nually manufactured by them; giving employment to a great number of 
workmen, the whole of whom in case of the annihilation of this trade, 
must necessarily be added to the laboring classes having no fixed em- 
ployment ; thus reducing the price of labor as well as the moral and in- 
teHectual standard of causing a reduction in the amount 
now paid to operatives by this of trade alone, of one million two 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars per annum. 

The effect on our commercial interests will be more clearly understood 
by giving the following details: A portion of the refined sugar 
manufactured in this country has been in the Mediterranean ports, 
Canadas, and the South American republics. On amounts so shipped 
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the refiner received from the government a drawback of five cents per 
pound, this was considered equivalent to the amount of duty paid by the 
refiner, on the raw material from which the refined was created, it re- 
quiring two pounds of raw sugar to yield one of refined; to this trade 
may be attributed the low price of refined sugar for home consamption. 
which the following facts will clearly illustrate, viz: : 

To manufacture sugars profitably, it is necessary to conduct the business 
on a very large scale, and unless refiners are in continuous operation, 
throughout the year, they cannot possibly furnish their article at present 





prices—the home demand is confined exclusively to the spring and fall . 


sales, and therefore the amount manufactured in mid summer, and mid 
winter, must either find a foreign market or the expenses of refiners, 
while idle, must be added to the price of those sugars which are used 
for home consumption. A large portion of the sugars used by the re- 
finers, are imported from the East Indies, in exchange for American 
products, and this trade is invariably conducted in American bottoms, 
thus securing us two freights. After being refined, it is sold in foreign 
ports, and the value returned in the products of those countries, thus 
giving two more freights. The result of profits to the United States as 
a nation, is composed of these four freights ; the profit of the refiner, 
the expense of mawufacturing, &c., all of which is paid by the foreign 
consumer, either in the coin of another country, or in products which 
prevent parting with the bullion of our own; and all these advantages re- 
sulted to the people of the United States, without one dollar expense to 
the general government. What must be the inevitable result, if the 
proposed tariff goes into effect? The American manufactures now 
shipped to the East Indies, will be supplied by England; the amount of 
capital invested in machinery and buildings now employed as refiners, 
would be depreciated at least two thirds, and the operatives who are 
from habit unfitted for any out door employment, would be thrown on 
the community: The timber trade, ship building, and the various rami- 
fications of industry connected with maritime commerce, (such as di- 
minishing the number of sea-faring men, and throwing their labor agaie 
iuto other channels) must also be self-evident. The agriculturists come 
in for their share of these calamitous effects—for if we cannot purchase 
the crops of sugar growing countries, they will of necessity look for 
their supplies from the countries which are their customers. 

By inspection of the last report on Commerce, for the year 1840, 
from the as of the Treasury, it will be seen that the United States 
imported in round numbers 121 millions of pounds of raw sugar, of the 
value abroad of $5,600,000 ; this sugar was brought from twenty differ- 
ent countries, and more than ninety per cent. of it in American vessels. 
The great bulk of the importations, however, was from six countries 
only, namely, Danish West Indies, Dutch East Indies, Phillipine Islands, 
Cuba, other Spanish Islands, and the Brazils—120 millions of pounds 
valued abroad at $5,500,000, came from these six places. Now our ex- 











ports during the , to these six markets, amounted by our home valu- 
ations to 9,400,000 dollars. Of this amount: 
Cotton, Rice and Tobacco, amounted to.......-.-....- $1,914,138 
Flour, grain, and bread stuffs,................-..---- 2,191,644 
Beef, Pork, Tallow, Butter and Cheese,........---.- 989,787 
Live animals, Horses, Mules and Sheep,....-...----- 23,717 
Timber, Lumber, Naval Stores, and Ashes,..........- 1,204,978 
a eae ot eee 38,874 
$6,363,138 
Tallow Candles, and Soap,...... .-. $245,347 
Manufactures of Cotton,........... 807,348 1,052,695 
$7,415,833 
Products of the fishuries,.......... $649,414 
Manufactured and other articles, .. . 1,324,779 1,974,193 
$9,390,026 


Thus, four fifths of the whole amount of American productions ex- 
ported to these countries, is furnished, by our agriculturists, and we re- 
ceived back our pay in sugar and other productions of their soil, em- 
ploying in the transportation from these six places, alone, 13,856 men, 
319 boys, say seventeen hundred and eighty-seven vessels, equal to 
282,639 tons. If, then, we deprive those countries of their only means 
of paying us, for such of our products as they require, the agriculturist 

ill be the greatest sufferer. The effect on our trade with Manilla, 
Batavia, Singapore, Java, the Brazils, and West Indies, will be di- 
minished in 7 ~ —ae to the extent it is now pursued, by the 
importations of ions of raw sugar, and the exportation 
of the produce alluded to > ea aa “ 

Under these circumstances, are there any good reasons why there 
should not be a duty of five cents per pound placed on refined sugars, 
manufactured in other countries A ine imported into this? and should 
not the duties paid by the American refiner on raw sugar, be refunded to 
him when exported in the refined state ? would it not protect us from 
the counter legislation of England ? 

That our readers miay clearly understand the policy of other govern- 
ments in relation to this trade, we will state the ratio of their duties 
on raw and refined su England charges $5 and 14 cents duty, en 


100 lbs raw sugar, 36 dollars duty per 100 lbs refined. France, 
$4 26-100 per 100 lbs raw ; and both she and Russia entirely prohibit 


the refined arsicle. Holland charges 37 cents per 100 Ibs raw, and 
$6 54-100 per 100 Ibs re‘ined. Belgium, $4 cents per 100 lbs raw, and 
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$6 68-100 per 100 lbs refined. Not one of the above countries charges 
less than seven times as much duty on refined sugar, as upon brown, 
_ which amounts to a total prohibition. 

Thus it will be seen, that our proposed mode of Legislation has been 
decided upon without the slightest reference to the policy or Legislation 
of other countries, and from this error, arises, the strange anomaly, that 
English refined sugar, which can be afforded at twenty-eight shillings 
sterling per 100 weight on board ; equal to six dollars per 100 lbs, will 

ay a duty of but one dollar and 20 cents per hundred—while White 
eetes Sugars, at an average price of 10 1-4 rials will stand in 
$6 68-100 per 100 Ibs on board, and will pay a duty of $1 37-000, be- 
ing an excess of duty, over that paid on beat treble refined loaf sugar, 
of 17 cents per 100 lbs. From this it ‘is but fair to deduce that there 
will be a large loss to the revenue by admitting the importation of re- 
fined sugars. 

To show the whole amount of loss to the revenue for one year, we 
must ascertain the average quantity of refined sugar made from a hund- 
red pounds of raw. This, of course, must vary according to the quality 
of the sugar used, and the skili of the refiner—it will suffice for the cal- 
culation, to assume the data furnished by the Committee of the House 
of Representatives, January 3, 1828, which Mr. Cambreling was 
chairman, and which was appointed to obtain information on this point 
from examination of witnesses, and inspection of the books of several re- 
finers. The committee arrived at the conclusion that 100 lbs raw sugar, 
consisting of 1-3d white rm and 2-3ds brown sugar, would yield 
51 2-3d pounds refined sugar, Now, taking the price abroad for White 
Havana to be $6 68-100 per 10lbs, and $5 for brown Havana, being 
the actual rates of last year; the duty of 20 per cent advalerem on this 
100 lbs of raw material, would amount to $1 02. Taking also the pre- 
sent value of English refined sugar, shown to be six cents per Ib., the 
20 per cént advalorem duty on the 51 2-3d pounds, would amount to 62 
cents, showing a loss to the revenue of 40 cents, between the importation 
of the raw material, and the manufactured article in its condensed state. 
According to the above data, the government would collect a revenue 
on 29 millions of ponnds of refined sugar, instead of a revenue on 56 
million of pounds of raw sugar—which would, at the 20 per cent adva- 
lerem duty, show a logs to the revenue of upwards of $223,000 per an- 
num ; in addition toa loss of several times that amount to our merchants 
and manufacturers. 

An interest of not less importance than that of the manufacturers of 
refined sugar, exists amongst our paper makers. We have now 600 pa- 
per mills in operation in the United States, giving active use to a capital 
of 16 million of dollars, manufacturing at least, a sum equal to its capi- 
tal per annum, and affording sustenance to upwards of 50,000 opera- 
tives. Since the protection of this interest by Legislative enactment, 
home competition alone, has reduced the price o: f; our proposed 
Tariff will do away also with this valuable branch of home ialtdiape 
The whole amount of rags, and other materials, converted into paper, 
is about 170 millions of pounds, of which more than 150 millions are 
collected in this country, and valued at least at five millions of dollars. — 
This large amount is produced from an article which can be applied to 
no other useful purpose, and therefore should the proposed Tariff be 
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same losses from misrepresentations, as was the case under the old law ; 
there being no other method of ascertaining costs except through a fo. 
reign invoice or appraisement.. Another argument, and perhaps tle 
strongest that could be offered against home valuations and a per centum 
duty thereon, is the inducements offered for overtrading, when, from 
the influx of an imported article, the price is low (and consequently the 
duty low,) merchants will import for the p of taking advantage of 
low duties, and holding for a market, thereby creating a surplus when 
not requred. Whereas, when in consequence of scarcity and demand, 
the price is high (and consequently the duties high,) the merchant dare 
not import fiom the fear that he will probably meet a high duty and fall- 
ing market. ° 

With these facts before Congress, we cannot think it is possible that 
they will remain so wedded to the political catchwords of “‘ Protective,” 
“Non-Protective System,” as to permit the law to go into 
effect, without a strict investigation of the particular merits of each ar- 
ticle embraced in the new tariff. We must have discriminating duties, 
or the government, for want of means, and the people for want of em- 


ployment, will sink into a state of effeminate bankruptcy, irredeemable 
by after legislation. 


——— a 
THE COMPLIMENT TO MR. DICKENS. 

We are pleased to find that the verdict of all who attended the Dick- 
ens Ball, at the Park, on Monday evening, is unanimous, as to the grati- 
fication received, and the perfection of the arrangements, in the hands 
of the very efficient committee. Of course there are some complaints, 
but in the accommodation of such a crowd, an occasional contre-temps is 
unavoidable; and those who attend on such occasions, should go with a 
disposition to make even their inconveniences the subjects of their own 
mirth. Every one should carry a pic nic spirit to such an assembly, and 
consider himself or herself, a part of the entertainment, and each indi- 
vidual’s charity, kindness and happiness, a portion of the common stock. 
Censoriousness, captiousness, or hypercriticism is brought to the wrong 
market when found jn such a place. 

The iuterior of the house was splendidly decorated, the stage being 
open to its utmost capability, and furnished to resemble an apartment of 
immense capacity and of gorgeous elegance. The panels were covered 
with scenes from the works of Mr. Dickens; the whole interior was 
brilliantly lighted. The house was appropriately ornamented with portraits 
of American Presidents, and festooned in very good taste indeed. The 
tableaux vivant came off in the order which we have already announced 
in this paper,; but a little more particular description may not be unac- 
ceptable, as we gave before only the title of the book from which each 
scene was taken. The following, then, were the particular scenes repre 
sented by the tableaux : 


ado must certainly be lost to the country. 1. Mrs. Leo Hunter’s dress dejeune. 
he flint glass manufacturers, will be equal sufferers from this pro- 2. The middle aged lady in the double bedded room. 
posed ultra legislation. Almost one third of this article is oxide of lead, 3. Mr. Bardell faints in Mr. Pickwick’s arms. 
and while the proposed tariff raises the duty on this principal ingredient, 4. Mr. Bardell encounters Mr. Pickwick in prison. 
it reduces it on the manufactured article from 40 to 20 per cent., thus 5. The red nosed man discourseth. a 
entirely doing away with home manufacture, and securing to ourselves 6. Mr. and Mrs. Mantilini in Ralph Nickleby’s office. 
the use only of the unmerchantable articles of foreign manufacture ship- 7. Oliver Twist at Mr. Mayley’s door. 
ped by English and other manufacturers for the purpose of securing the 8. Little Nell, her grandmother, the military gentleman, and Mr. 
premiums allowed by their home governments, and passing them into | Slum’s a pS mp 
our ports et the proposed low rate of duty. As this duty is regulated by 9. Little Nell leading her grandfather. . 


weight as well as value, the English people will accommodate us by do- 
ing all our glass cutting, thereby saving the duties on that portion which 
is abstrncted during the process. When it is recollected that two thirds 
of the weight of flint glass is silex (common sand) of which we have a 
plentiful me th dy material cost, it is evident that we have legis- 
lated ourselves into the parting with an amount of precious metals equal 
to the value of all the flint glass (except the value of the oxide of lead 
previously imported) manufactured in this country, and thia too without 
the slightest hope of reciprocal trade. 

Perhaps the worst feature in the proposed tariff, is fixing the amount 
on which the duties are to be calculated on the home valuation. It must 
at once be seen that this opens the door to a species of intrigue, proba- 
bly not anticipated by the projectors of the law. Suppose as an instance 
at the present moment, that two cargos of the same material shall arrive 
at the same time in the two cities of New York and Philadelphia—the 

being six per cent against Philadelphia, would cause the value 

— a ite oem i. cent more — market than in New York, 
i ia importer would be obliged to a higher rate 

of duty than the New York merchant. An eadea vesting of home va- 
juation would take place in small ports, where, for want of a sufficient 
number of purchasers, a dimini price would,be the result of a forced 
sale, thus lessening the amount of duty to be paid on such importations. 

If the object of our legislators was to do away with the frauds occa- 
sionally (but seldom) practised on our government by false invoices of 
value frem abroad, they have failed in their object—as the only method 
of deciding or fixing a general or equitable home valuation will be to add 
the charges to the original cost, thereby subjecting the government to the 


10. The Stranger scrutinizing Barnaby’s features in the widow's cottage. 

11. The Pickwick Club. 

12. Washington Irving in England, and Charles Dickens in America. 
And the following were the scenes done on the panels, round the stage, 
as before alluded to: 


1. Oliver asking for more. 

2. Sam Weller writing his Valentine. 

3. The Bailiffs at Mantilini’s. 

4. The Sagacious Dog. 

5. Mantilini poisoned for the 17th time. 

6. View of the Warren: 

7. Nell in the old Church Yard. 

8. Old Weller and his grandson Tony. 

9. Dancing Dogs. 

10. The Old Man at Nell’s Grave. 

11. Sim Tappertit’s Reverie. 

12. Barnaby Rudge discovering Edward Chester. 
13. Nell reading in the Old Chapel. 

14. Old Curiosity Shop. 

15. Quilp and the Dog. 

16. Oliver attacking Noah Claypole. 

17. The Old Man at Nell’s Death-bed. 

18. Pickwick in the Pound. 

19. Quilp fighting the Figure Head. 

20. Nicholas teaching French to the Kenwigs. 
21. Bumble and Mrs. Corney taking Tea. 

22. Old Weller putting Stiggins’s head in the Horse Trough. 
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rar SET Tea 


The seats in the lower tier of boxes were covered with white muslin, 


, fringed with gold. The pillars supporting the second tier of boxes were 


festooned in like mannér, as were also the backs of the boxes, where 
were placed astral lamps. A gold upright slab was in front of each box 
compartment. The boxes of the second tier were festooned with the 
American flag, and the front of the boxes was ornamented with statues, 
stars, medallions. Five of these medallions had each an open book in 
the centre, inscribed with the title of one of the works of Boz; another 
represented a number of volumes, lettered ‘Complete Works of Charles 
Dickens,” and another was a medallion portrait of Charles Dickens, 
surrounded by a wreath, and surmounted with an eagle holding a laurel 
crown in his beak. Round the front of the third tier were placed the 
shields of the twenty-six States, and round the front of the fourth, por- 
traits of the Presidents of the United States, with the arms of the Union 
inthe centre, and each portrait was surmounted with the crossed flags of 
England and America. Muses, Apollos, and wreaths of flowers were sifted 
in liberally. 

On the proscenium the pillars were covered with striped bunting, and 
above them were four silk banzers with appropriate devices ; portraits of 
Boz on two of them. The entire dome over the pit was covered with 
red, white, and blue bunting, radiating from a large golden star in the 
centre; and diverging at the stage side in curved festoons, till it covered 
all theceiling up to the proscenium. Altogether 7,000 yards of bunting 
were used in the decorations. In the centre of the audience part of the 
house, over the pit, were two splendid golden chandeliers with sixty 
variegated wax candles therein. At the main box entrance, where the 
green baize reached the stage, were two golden pillars, supporting golden 
candelebras, with twelve variegated wax lights in each. These, with 
the astral lamps at the back of the boxes of the first tier, projecting from 
brackets, and six golden astral lamps hanging from golden brackets on 
the proscenium pillars, with the usual number of four burners each, in 
front of each tier of boxes, formed the whole of the lights in front of the 


proscenium. . 


The orchestra was elegantly ornamented, and the music certainly the 
best ever offered in a ball room in this country. We have not space for 
further details, nor, at this distance from the time the fete occurred, are 
they necessary. From our accounts of the prominent features, the reader 
must fill up the picture. As.we have said before, the managers deserve 
great credit for the manner in which they got this festival up. They 
were distinguished by a rosette, with a likeness of Boz stamped upon it. 
Their coats were all decorated with steel buttons of the same pattern.— 
The Army and Navy officers of the United States, many of whom were 
present, were all dressed in their splendid uniforms. The military offi- 
cers of the city were also gaily dressed in uniform. The artists and 
others connected with the theatre, did their best upon this occasion; and 
the activity and good taste of Mr. Barry, aided by the ready tact of the 
setors and actresses who did the tableaux, made that part of the enter- 
tainment perfect. : 

At least three thousand persons were present, and fashioriable hours 
were set at defiance, the house filling up at a very early hour. The 
company was in dress and ornament in brilliant keeping with the deco- 
rations of the house, but such was the jam, that all this show of wealth 
and glitter was melted into an almost undistinguishable mass. Mr. 
Dickens and lady came in about nine 9’clock, the band playing “* God 
Save the Queen,” and the guests were greeted with demonstrations of 
loud applause, which set at nought the conventional and proper quiet- 
ness and polish of a ball room, and gave the entre more the character 
of a theatrical reception than was in strict good taste. However, on 
extraordinary occasions, people are privileged to do extraordinary things. 
Mr. Hone made an address of welcome which it was of course impos- 
sible to hear at a little distance; Mr. Dickens gracefully acknowledged 
the compliment in silence; the orchestra played a march, and Mr. Dick- 
ens and lady, the latter on the arm of the Mayor, the former doing the 
honors to the lady of one of the committee, promenaded once or twice 


around the saloon, together with the committee and other gentlemen and 
ladies. 


We offer no personal description of any person present, as such matter 
is not to our taste, and is, in our poor opinion, a violation of propriety. 


Mr. Dickens seemed at first almost overwhelmed by the unexpected en- 
thusiasm of his reception ; but his natural ease soon returning, he appear- 
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ed to the eyes of the lion-gazers, as he is—one of the most gentlemanly 
and accomplished men in the world; and his lady supported the trial— 
for trial it must have been—with a propriety, absence of affectation, and 
evident gratitude and pleasure, which would have graced a queen. The 
company began to separate at about midnight, but it was alate, or rather 
anearly hour in the morning, before the fete was entirely over. 

Refreshtnents were provided with the liberality which characterises 
all our Yankee “feeds.’’ There were used 800 cups and saucers; 5,000 
plates and 4,000 glasses, tumblers, &c. Sixty-six men were employed 
in serving out the refreshments, and one hundred and forty men and wo- 
men were employed three days and three nights in getting those refresh- 
ments ready. 

The elite of the city, literary, fashionable and wealthy, were present— 
and the people who form the base of the social structure, and give it its 
tone and character, were well represented, On the whole, none but the 
very ill natured, who would carp at perfection itself, ean take any excep- 
tion to any part of the arrangements of this the most perfect and satis- 
factory fete ever got up in this city. The man in whose honor it took 
place, deserves it all, all due allowance being made, of course, for the ex- 
uberance of compliment where all are determined to flatter; and we can 
say of him what we should fear to say of almost any other, that we do 
not believe glare can turn his head. But “ young men beware!” Let 
there in any case be no reaction. Recollect that Mr. Dickens is human, 
and that while the incense offered him 1s not of his seeking, or we may 
add, of his expectation, if you make him an idol, he may unconsciously 
and naturally straighten himself upon his pedestal. Beware then, how 
you look rigidly for fawts “where you have attributed perfection; take 
care, even if chance should offer, how you hold a man accountable for 
what is strictly your own fault. 

——— 


Aw Intropuctios to Leoat Scrence. By Silas Jones, Counsellor 
at Law. New York: John S. Voorhies. 


The intention of the work is expressed in the title, the head only of 
which we have given above ——“ A concise and familiar treatise on such 
legal forms as are earliest read by the law student; should be generally 
taught in the higher seminaries of learning ; and understood by every ci- 
tizen, as a part of a general and business education.”” At the close of 
the work is added a concise dictionary of law terms and phrases. 

We have often been surprised that some elementary instruction in 
law is not made a universal part of the course of instructiou in Grammar 
Schools. We find gentlemen otherwise well educated, dependant upon 
the advice of legal gentlemen, and subjected to the necessary expense 
which attends such consultation; in cases when, had a proper attention 
been paid to fundamental legal principles in their education, such refe- 
rence to others might have been avoided. And not only so, but we find 
many times parties engaged in fruitless litigation, who might easily have 
avoided its expenses and its vexations, by a knowledge of simple and 
easily understood elements of law. To remedy this educational defi- 
ciency in our country, there have been many useful works published. 
Sullivan’s Political Class Book led the modern series. Next we had 
Mansfield’s Political Grammar; then two works published in this city, 
one “The Laws of Trade,” the other “ Landlord and Tenant.’ 
Kinne’s valuable compendiums of Kent, Blackstone, and of General 
Law, though compiled with a particular eye to the wants of the law 
student, or as indices for the practitioner, may be commended as appli- 
cable to general and popular use. 

Mr. Jones, in the work befote us, has taken broader ground, and un- 
dertakes, in a limited space, to introduce the general reader, or the pu- 
pil at schools, to the general main principles of the whole science of law. 
We are not deeply versed enough in legal lore to pronounce upon its en- 
tire correctness, but we observe that topics introduced are general prin- 
ciples, not mooted technicalities or details ; and that the book is written 
in a clear and understandable style. It appears to us to perform all it 
promises, and to be eminently worthy of wide circulation and adop- 

rR 

New Worx iw Press.—We learn with pleasure that the Messrs. 
Harpers have in press and will publish at an early day, the Travels of 
Dr. Valentine Mott. Dr. M., it is well known, was abroad for several 
years, travelling extensively in Europe and Asia, and from his high re- 
putation we may anticipate much that will be exceedingly interesting. 
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MORTALITY OF NEW YORK. 

From the City Inspector’s Annual Report of Interments in the city 
and county of New York, for the year ending 31st Dec. 1841, the follow- 
ing items are compiled. It appears, from this document, that the total 
deaths from all causes amounted to 8531, exclusive of 584 still births. 
The aggregate interments were 9113. Of these there were— 


Whites, 8,018....... males, 4,269...... females, 3,749 
ke LSS Mien SE Cs avn 267 
Of the still births there were— e 
Whites, 546...... -males,  318...... females, 228 
Blacks, pRB 5g SRS Pisa samces ¢ 2 20 


Thus, the annual rate of mortality, out of a population of 312,832 
was 27.33 per 1000, and the rate of still births to the same population 
1.86 per 1000. It further appears, that 4149 of the deaths occurred 
among children under 5 years old, being at the rate of 486.34 per 1000 
of the total deaths. The causes of death are as follows: 

No. of Deaths Ratio per 1000 Ratio per 1000 
Classes of Diseases. from ea. class. of tot. Deaths. of population. 
1. Fevers proper,............ 64885 S55 02 56.50 ....... 1.54 








2. a ey O05. Scie 94.36 .......2.57 
3. Dis. of digestive organs, ...1,307....... S5021 5.606. 4.11 
4. “ respira MS oe 2,497 ......4 S840 <2... .': 7.98 
5. ‘ — mervous system,....1,186....... 139.04 .......3.79 
6. “ — urino-genital organs,..113........ MASS sed « 0.36 
7. “ muscular system,....130........ en eae 0.42 
8. “ — exhalent system,..... O62. eee 76.43 .......2.08 
9. All other diseases,.......... O43. . 52% 110.30 ....... 3 08 
10. Casualties, &c..........---418........ 48.99 ....... 1.36 
Py scnendsonn FO | NR 1000.00 


In the following abstract is given one or two of the principal diseases 


in each class of the above typical synopsis, with the rate they respec- 
tively bear to the number of deaths, and also to the population. 


No. of deaths Ratio per 1000 Ratio per 1000 


Diseases causing death. each disease. of totaldeaths. of population. 

1. Typhus Fever,............ LSS niwee se 16.99 ....... 0.46 
2. Scarlet_Fever,............ , eee et Sere 
3. (a) Dysentery,............ POR. woes ve 36.67 ....... 0.68 
(4) Diarrhoea, ............ BOP cave «tie FO-EG:. cacce s Oe 
(¢) Cholera Infauntum, ....452........ 32.98 ... 20-100 

4. (a) Consumption,........ R870. ccc 172.31... +043. 4.51 
(6) Infl. of Lungs, ......-- PUR cs 5 Sues 70.92 ...--2.1.94 

5. Convulsions, ...........-.. OOO «ck oe 4h CUS san cee 1.77 
6. Infl. of Bladder,............11.........1.28 ..2.... 0.03 
Fe MES os ce ckcce ce Bei cswi ds en cee pe 
8. Dropsy of braim,...........385........ 42.78 .....0. 1.36 
9. - MEBrasemiis, . ccc cc cece os Depeerigay S583 ...<.-. bo 
10. Drowned,.:......2-...... Ps «nine 12.30 .....-. 0.35 


These are all high rates of mortality, and when compared with Lon- 
don, the results tell fearfully. The mortality of London,* where a 
million and-a-half souls are conglomerated (more than five times the po- 
pulation of N. Y.) was for the year ending 14th December, 1841, only 
14,599 ; and of these, only 1959 were occasioned by consumption, or in 
the ratio of 134.18 per 1000 of all deaths; showing « less difference 
with N. York of 38.13 per 1000. The deaths resulting from “ Casual- 
ties,” are alsoin an extremely high ratio, and may be thus comparative- 


ly arranged. 


New York, . . . 418; or, 48.99 per 1000 of all deaths. 
London, . . . . 342; or, 23.42 “ « 


But the disparity is seen more clearly by comparing the deaths resulting 
from the more frequent accidents—thus : 


LONDON. NEW-YORK. 
Casualties No.of Deaths Ratio for 1000 No. of Deaths Ratio for 1000 
causing Death. f’mea.cause. of all casualties. f'm ea.cause. of all casualties 


Dvds. ec Scns in san as 105. .......12.30 
eee ie Paes. © 8.2.46: id 
eee ee | le Se 
Pectiaecnpe-on Riches seta ienede ae tl seas ccgustend 


EEE | RS © sa i ae 
Without dilating on the above account of “ Casualties,” we cannot 


but lament that the City of New York should stand forth in such co- | 


lors before the world. It is seen from these official statements that 





there are at least twice as many deaths from accident in New York thar 
in London; four times as many cases of drowning; five times as many’ 
deaths from intemperance ; four times as many from poison, and thre: 
times as many from suicide! Alas! ye friends of temperance, and yx 
philanthropists in general, can ye not find a remedy for all this waste «' 
life. R. S. F. 


* Our authority as to the mortality of London, is the foreign letter in ise 
Brother Jonathan of Saturday, February Sth, 1942. 


* 
I  — 


MORE MEXICAN PERFIDY. 

Commodore Moore, of the Texan Navy, was sent, at the request 
the people of Yucatan and Tobasco, to aid them in asserting their inde 
pendence of Mexico. With characteristic fickleness the two states hav: 
gone back to the Mexican confederacy; and with characteristic treachers 
Com. Moore has been trapped into the interior, seized and detained” 
The object of this is to compel him to give up the vessels im his charg: 
to Mexico. Two of them had however sailed; and the officers of tl 
other, immediately kidnapped Gen. Pedraza and suite, and will kec 
them as hostages for the safe return of their commander. 

The Santa Fe expedition was undertaken in consequencn of overture 
and invitations of leading men in the province ; and the reader is “awar 
that all who composed the expedition have been captured, a few 
them having alsobeen shot. The great mass of the company are, how 
ever, safe, and letters have been received from Mr. Kendall, of the Pi- 
cayune, and others, from which we are happy to understand that tl 
accounts of the sufferings of the captives have been very much exagee- 
rated. Kendall says he is in better health than he has been before fo 
years ; and that the journey, though compulsory, ani somewhat incon- 
venient, has been far from being a misfortune in the long run. Kenda’ 
will have immense resources in this unexpected experience of his. H- 
capture and journey were all that his adventures lacked, to make hin 
the greatest man, in the way of adventures of his time ; and his happy 
faculty of turning every thing to account, will make the Picayune spar- 
kle indeed, when he returns. There is little danger, we think, to th 
members of the Sante Fe expedition, who survived their first capture. 


————_ 

Essays ox Property anp Lapor, as connected with Natural Law, and 
the Constitution of Society. By Francis Lieber. Family Library 146. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A practical common sense work ; the first tendency of which wil! be «0 
teach the public that political economy and kindred subjects, when pro- 
perly and intelligibly treated, are capable of interesting even those wh 
read merely for amusement. The Americans should be the best informed 
people upon earth, inasmuch as they are the most voluminous readers ; 
and if scientific and useful subjects have not been as universally studied 
as they should be, it has arisen more from the lack of means for the gri- 
tification of a healthy taste than from any deficiency of a healthy appe- 
tite. We are pleased to see such a writer as Lieber ministering to the 
public want in this particular, seconded by such a publishing house as the 
Harpers. 






















Joun C. Cort.—In the case of John C. Colt, convicted of the wil- 
ful murder of Samuel Adams, application was made on Monday fo: 
further dalay of sentence. ‘ounsel wished the case to go over till the 
March term. The Court, however, would only allow until Saturday, or 


which day a bill of exceptions will be presented, and affidavits filed ix 
relation to a new trial. 

a 
“ After life’s fitful fever, &c. 


Croghan, of whose forcible arrest on the American side of the lines so 
much was said, has passed all danger of future sensure. He died ai 
Champlain, last month. 
—— 
To ne Expectep.—That the Herald will, upon every occasion, abuse 
and lampoon Judge Kent for the firm stand he has taken in relation to 
the sentence of Bennett; and that Aldermen Purdy and Lee are sure o! 
a good turn from the same paper, whenever opportunity offers. 
EE 
Ponce, P. R.—Af insurrection of the slaves on the Island of Porto 
Rico was discovered at Christmas, and suppressed. Three negroes 
were punished with death, and a number received two hundred lashee 


and were sent to the chain gangs for life. 
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Unexpected DeraLcation.—A memorial, addressed by the officers 
of the James River agd Kanawha Company, to the Virginia Legislature, 
affixes a stain where none has ever been put before—upou the character 
of Gen. James Hamilton. Five hundred thousand dollars of state bonds 
were entrusted by the company to him, for negociation in Europe, and 
$80,000 of this sum have been hypothecated by him to a Dutch house, 
and the proceeds devoted to his own use. Letters have been received 
from Gen. Hamilton, admitting the misapplication of the funds, with 
assurances, however, that he had made, or was making, ample provision 
wo reimburse the company and save them harmless. These assurances 
have not proved satisfactory to the company, and hence they apply to 
the Legislature for means to enable them to make good the deficiency, 
and preserve their own and the credit of the commonwealth. 

— 

Heavy Vervict.—Signor Ostinelli, long known in this country as a 
wery accomplished violinist, has recovered a verdict of $13,000 against 
the Western Railroad ( Mass.) for injuries received by his minor son, by 
one of the concussions of trains on that road. We wish the verdict were 
twice ag much; net that pecuniary indemnification can repair bodily in- 
jury, but because exeraplary damages offer the only means by which care 
can be compelled, on the part of railroad and steamboat officers. 

— 

Divores.—A Trenton correspondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, 

under date of the 8th inst. says :— 


A Divorce Bill ef some interest was passed this afternoon. A foreigner 
of very gentlemanly a nee, and of great pretensions, by false repre- 
sentations, ‘agraciousd hiensolf into the affections of a young orphan girl 
of 17, beautiful, accomplished, and anheiress. Her step-father required 
references from him and sent to France for certificates of his character.— 
A package of letters came, all of which spoke highly of him; but from 
this package it was afterwards discovered letters from an eminent Ame- 
rican, then in France, had been abstractod, and which would, if théy had 
been received, have placed him in such 4 light as to have prevented the 
unhappy consequences to her and her family. They were married, and 

to 


in or 4 or 5 months it was discovered that he had committed a 
alarge amount. He fled to New Orleans and thence to France in the 
forecastle of a ship; thus aiming a deadly blow at the ha is of his 
affectionate wife her unborn child. And it was afterwards discovered 
from letters in his apartments, that he had come from France engaged in 
a conspiracy to rate forgeries to a large amount. Two years have 
passed, and nothing has béen heard from him. And this divorce w; 
sought and granted (by a vote of 35 to 9) to prevent any claita b 
hereafter te the property of his wife or the person of his ae 


NUTS FOR MAGNETIZERS 
[ The following article ia cut from the London Sun, “An 





to say, by way of intreduction, is that it is monstrously amusing. 


A most curious little book, entitled, “ Animal Magnetism 
the Brute Creation,” has been put into our hands. It is 
John Wilson, Physician to the Middlesex Hospital, and its blunts 
and the air of indifference which it breathes throughout as to the recep 
tion its statements may meet with, are such as to prepossess one in favo 
of its author’s sincerity, if his character in this respect were not already 
known. His Preface is a plain and philosophical account of the conside- 
rations which induced him to give animal magnetism these “ trials.” In 
giving the Doctor's statements, however, we offer no opinion on the facts, 
much less do we attempt to draw any inference from them. Having re- 
ferred to the various shane of alternate attention and contempt which 
Mesmerism has presented since its existence was first pointed cut to 
philosophical observers, he says, “ As, however, the science professes to 
be founded upon observed and ascertained facts, it seems to be entitled 
to a full examination before its claims be altogether rejected. Th®ex- 
traordinary character of the facts which constitute its basis, affords a 
good reason for making the examination proportionally rigorous and se- 
vere, bat ne reason for dismissing the subject without any examination 
at all.”” He then explains that until renewed experiments were recent- 
ly brought under public observation, he was so far from yielding an easy 
assent to the doctrines of the science that he did not think it worth while 
to direct any time or attention to it. But, in consequence of those recent 
experiments, he conceived a desire to institute such researches as were 
consistent with strict iety and due caution, into the reality of the 

tie influence, “ in order to satisfy himself whether the existence of 
such an influence had been established as a physical fact; and, if so, 
whether this new power might be safely and beneficially applicable as a 
remedial agent in the treatment of diseases of the human frame.” 

Dr. Wilson’s view, so far, is precisely in accordance with the strong 
pinion and advice of that eminant and cautious philosopher, Dugald 
Stewart, in the “ Elements of the y of the Human Mind,” 
vol. iff. page 221. The passage is curious, and may be consulted with 
advantage in the present stage of the mesmeric contreversy. 
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Accordingly, the Doctor, in some peculiar cases, “ in which the ordi- 
nary remedies had been employed in vain, thought it allowable to try 
whether any effects such as have been ascribed to animal magnetism, 
would be produced upon his patients with beneficial consequence ;"’ and 
advancing “by slow and cautious steps, the results were surprising to 
himself.” He says he “ produced remarkable and various effects upon 
all the patients upon whom he operated, and the infirmities under which 
some of them labored, were materially relieved or removed.” “ Re- 
straining himself within the strictest bounds of caution,” he was induced 
to institute experiments with a view to ascertain what effects would be 
produced on the brute creation by this agency. This mode of investiga- 
tion, he thought, could not be liable to the objection, either that there 
was collusion between the operator*and the subject, or, when the charac- 
ter of the operator was above suspicion, that the subject was an im- 
postor. 

Having thus briefly given a sketch of his views and motives, we shall 
leave his experiments to speak for themselves, in the following ex- 
tracts :— 

_* My first experiments on animals were made on cats, but as they were 
more or less connected with the cases of my patients, which ] have not 
entered upon here, I may briefly notice that many experiments were made 
on four cats and kittens, at intervals, from the 16th of May to the 3d of 
October, 1838, and each of them was put to sleep at the first trial; 
and ultimately I was able to put first one and then another to sleep; 
and at the end to leave three sleeping together, being as many as 
could, ordinarily, be brought together at one and the same time. 
One of these, a Tom, the first of them that was magnetised, and on which 
that ion had been most frequently , became easily and 
strong)y influenced by it; so that he has been pulled about—lifted up by 
the nape of the neck, and his ears tickled with a pen, during which he 
would remain motionless, and was then said to be ina state of catalepsy. 
Sometimes when lifted up by the head or tail, the eyes might partially 

, without the limbs moving, and when dropped down, the eyes again 
, and so continued to sleep, without making any effort to move from 
the place where he had been dropped.” 


Then follow detailed accounts of a series of experiments (of which 
notes seem to have been taken) from the 26th of September to the 17th of 
March following. The first were made upon three cats, with rather odd 
names, and a terrier. These are described as having been all sent to 
sleep, in times varying from five to ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; 
and his accounts of the symptoms of excitement and quasi-delirium, 
which they occasionally exhibited, are very amusing. In other instances, 
goats, pigs, and dogs of several kinds, were subjected to the manipula- 
tions—were frequently put to sleep, and manifested, in various ways, 
their susceptibility of the influence. The most extraordinary of these 
was the case of a “stout St. Bernard’s puppy, six months old,” which 
had been blind from birth! It is thus related :— 


ey the passes, while it was at large in a room, and, as it 
moved about, I continued acting on it as I was able, by following it 
\d. continuing the passes. After some time it became irritable, made 
fing sort of noise, so that for safety I removed farther from it 
ed the passes. It yawned eight times as it was sitting 
trembled a little, its eyes began to cluse, and head to 
nly recovered itself. These alternations of droop- 
rousing itself were repeated several times, till it lay 
, and was then soon put to sleep. It remained in 
twenty minutes, when it got up, and I moved off to a dif- 
he room. The dog kept moving from place to place, ex- 
ig) with its nose, every thing that it came near, but particularly 
he floor and chairs This continued more than five minujes. When it 
came near to me, and had touched and smelt me, it began whining, 
shaking its tail, and showed other symptoms of dissatisfaction,—then 
lay down at my feet, though I had not seen it since the day of its birth, 
and its master was, at the same time standing beside me, and it took 
no notice of him. The servant who had brought the dog into the room 
was sent for to take it away, but the dog would not go with him. Then, 
the great dogs, its father and mother, were brought in, and when they 
went out, it followed them out ef the door, but immediately left them 
and returned tome. And, on my walking ovt, it followed me, although, 
from its blindness, unable to see me.” 


He details experiments, if possible, still more extraordinary ia their 
effects, upon macaws, poultry, ducks, geese, and turkeys, and, most 
wonderful of all, upon Fishes! But to extract them at such length as 
would enable the reader to form any judgment upon the subject would 
oceupy too much space ; and we must refer the curious to the book it- 
self. 


The adventurous and yet most cautious author proceeded to try his 
hand upon the wild beasts in the menagerie of the Surrey Gardens with 
various success, but with most decided success upon the Elephants !— 
The latter, he says, he repeatedly put to sleep in the presence of their 
keeper, and elicited from them still more surprising manifestations of 
the mesmeric influence. He thus explains his reason for discontinuing 
his operations in this novel field : ‘‘ No further trials were made on the 
elephants and other wild beasts, from my unwillingness to carry the ex- 
periments beyond a certain point; for I had no means of judging what 
the consequences might be, should such animals, after repetitions -of 
magnetism, get into the irritable stage, or should they, after being pwt 
Pg sleep, pass into the state of somnambulism or delirium.” 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The House of Representatives have taken an unusual fit of economy 
upon them—and under it refuse permission to several of the committees 
to employ clerks. This is a curious method of saving expense truly, 
inasmuch as it must impede the business of the committees and thus 
protract the session. 

The difficulty between Mr. Adams and the House has at last been ad- 
justed by the withdrawal! of the resolutions of censure, proposed by Mr. 
Gilmer. But Messrs. Gilmer, Proffit, Rhett, Hunter and Johnson, his 
colleagues in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, have all tendered their 
resignations. Those resignations were accepted, and on motion of Mr. 
Adams, the Chair filled the vacancies. On Monday, Messrs. Mark A. 
Cooper, Chapman of Ala. and Holmes of 8. C. who had been appointed 
npon the committee, also requested to be excused, and their request was 
acceded to. Mr. Adams again made a motion that the Speaker fill va- 
cancies, which was carried. 

The appropriation bills are now before Congress. That providing for 
pensions of widows, and another for the protection of American Seamen 
in foreign countries, have passed the House, and gone through the first 
forms of legislation in the Senate. The general appropriation bill is 
still under discussion in the House; and, as it is the bill under which, in 
Committee of the Whole, lofig speeches are annually made, it will be 
some time yet, before it is sent tothe Senate. An effort to authorize 
the Committee on Manufactures to send for persons and papers, has 
failed in the House. The apportionment bill will probably be early 
taken up, as petitions are coming in from all parts of the country, beg- 
ging its expedition, because that delay may inflict the expense of the ex- 


tra sessions of their Legislatures upon several of the States in the 
Union. 

















Tn the Senate, Mr. Pierce has offered a resolution, calling on the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury for information relative to the New York Cus- 
tom House. After it had formed the subject of discursive debate for 
two or three days, it was, on the motion of Mr. Mangum, laid upon the 
table ; the reason for this vote being, that the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President to investigate the affairs of the Cus- 
tom House, will soon be ready. On Thursday, in advocating the reso- 
lution of Mr. Pierce, Mr. Clay said: 

He had understood that in the collection of a revenue of less than 
eight millions at New York, the extravagant expenses had amounted to 
neatly eight per cent., a sum three or four times greater than charge¢ 
where sixteen millions were collected. Of this frightful increase @ 
penditures when the Senator from New-Hampshire, (Mr.iWoodb 
was at the head of the Treasury Department the 
vestigation. A report for the revision of the ta 
in which all these evils would be probed to the bo 


tome 
Mr. Woodbury, said the report, when it came, want show nat he 
urged a reduction of expenditures as fast as practicable, an ed that | 


when the imports increased from 100 to 180 millions in one 
expenses must neeessarily be increased. ORE 
The House have also had this subject under consideration. On Sa- 
turday, the Speaker laid before it a communication from the President of 
the United States in an answer to a resolution of the House, stating that 
the authority under which the Commission of George Poindexter and 
others to investigate the affairs of the New-York Custom-House was 
raised, was the authority vested in the President to take charge that the 
Jaws are faithfully executed, and to give to Congress, from time to time, 
information on the state of the Union; and that its purpose and object 


would be explained by the Commission itself, which would at the proper 
time be laid before Congress. 












eet 

State LecisLatureE.—The most important topic under discussion 
in the State Legislature this week, has been, a bill in the House for 
the amendment of the Usury Laws. Jt js still in Committee of the 
Whole. | 

The Senate has been ocevpied with the subject of the State Works; 
and the declaration of the policy of the present majority to limit the ap- 
propriations for prosecuting and improving the internal improvements. 
The end of the discussion will probably be a medium course between the 
liberal expenditure which was the doctrine of the late, and the very-limit- 
ed, which is the policy of the more ultra of the present majority. 

a 

* (@” The U. S. Frigate Columbia, now lying at Boston, has been 
ordered to carry out Washington Irving to Europe. She has 54 guns in 
all. 


‘ 


a 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





PennsyLvania Banxs.—Last week there was a prospect that the 
immediate resumption bill, which bad passed the Pennsylvania House, 
would pass the Senate. Now we learn that the Committee to whom it 
was referred, have reported a Bill, new in almost every feature, and in 
its kindness to the Banks gives them much more time in suspension 
than they ever asked or hoped for. It requires the Banks to resume 
specie payments to the extent of five per cent. of their capital paid in, 
in every period of ninety days. Under the operation of the proposed 
law it will be just five years before the banks reach a full resumption. 

i 


From Fiortpa.—We have by the way of Savannah late Florida 
dates. Col. Worth, immediately after the escape of Tigertail, despatch- 
ed a command of dragoons to the Withlacoochee, where the Tallaha:- 
sees, under Nea-Thlucko-E Mathlo had been previously sent in pursuit 
of some straggling Creeks, had the whole band, consisting of 27 war- 
riors, brought to Tampa, and thes shipped off to the West. Major 
Plympton came upon aparty of Indians near How Creeks, and exchan- 
ged fires with them. One of the whites was killed and two wounded. 
Two of the Indians were captured.—There is no other news. 

i 


Tue Banxrurt Act.—The whole number of persons applying for the 
Senefit of the Bankrupt Act in this District, is, as yet, only a little over 
three hundred. 
—— a ———— 
QuaRkREL.—The following is from the Picayune : 
Vera Cruz: 


It seems the hands on board the Henry, in getting in their own 
anchors, found some difficulty, on account of accidentally dragging up « 
kedge anchor. A boat from the British vessel came volunteering as- 
sistance, and then demanded the anchor, which was refused. The 
mate told the English Lieutenant he should have the anchor if he could 
name and prove any mark upon it. The Lieutenant named the letter 
R, but nosuch mark was upon the anchor. : 

The conduct of the English officers is represented as having been inso- 
lent and overbearing in the extreme, so much so, that three challenges 
were sent by Americans to the Lieutenant, with a message stating that 
unless one or other was accepted, the offender should be burnt in effigy 
upon the pier. The Henry left the next morning, and her officers now 
in this port express the deepest exasperation regarding the affair. 

Ee 


0G" Orders have been issued by the Secretary of the Navy, for the 
construction of an Iron War Steamer, to be employed in the Lake ser- 
; €. . The iron work, engine and machinery, to be made at Pittsburgh, 
nd t ‘he put together at the town of Erie, where the ship will be 
a: 


IF The bill to repeal the New York Registry Law has been reported 


It occurred at 


Oa ean ee “i cho Senate of this State, without amendment, as it passed the House. 


rr 
Appy Foisom axyp THE Ricut or Petitioy.—Another champion in 
ice of this right has appeared, as will be seen by the following peti- 
tion, which was presented by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts on Saturday, with a request from the petitioner 
that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of Mass. : 
Whereas, That the law which requires obedience on the of the 
wife, in the marriage covenant, if indeed there ever was such an enact- 
ment in any part of the world, is a violation of the natural and inaliena- 
ble right of every human being: Therefore, if there is such a statute of 
this Commonwealth, I pray your bodies to repeal it, as being contrary to 
the principles of Christianity and Republicanism. 
Antearr H. Forse. 


I? was received with a shout of laughter, which absolutely shook the 
House. 


EE 
ERRATA. 
Mr. Epitor,— 


A very illegible handwriting on my part has caused you to make seve- 
ral mistakes in printing my different communications. In the Jonathan 
of the 12th instant, “Benniside’’ should have been ‘ Bemerside”— 
“parts he quotes” —poets he quotes,” &e., &e. 

But the greatest error is an oversight of the press. The commence- 
ment of the quotation, as marked by Italics, ought not to have formed 
a separate paragraph ; it, in fact, commencing near the centre of the 
paragraph, from which the compositor has disconnected it. This cir- 
cumstance is material, in proving the extent of the fraud. 

“ Baronet’s figures” should also read “ Baronet figures;” ‘ again’’ is. 
printed for ‘‘region,” “article” for “articles,” “give” for ‘“ gives.” 

Yours, &c., J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
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TO A GROUP OF CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


How glad! how beautiful! you steal 
Our hearts into your play, 

And with a sweet delusion chase 
Life’s weariness away. 


We gaze until we fondly deem 
You thus will ever be, 

A little race, distinct from us— 
From man’s disquiet free. 


We are not light as playful winds, 
Nor graceful as the flowers ; 

And gladness flashes from your eyes, 
Whilst sorrow*is in ours. 


~~ can you ever grow to men, 

ar’s horrid game to learn? 

Girls, must you lonely women be, 
Their distant doom to mourn ? 


A blessed life, a blessed lot, 
Should yours be evermore ; 

The light which gathers round you now, 
You send far on before. 


Colored from this, your future life 
In fancy is as fair; 

Alas! alas! ye know it not 
Gilad pilgrims unto care ! 


ee 


FROM “ THE GOLDEN RULES OF LIFE.” 


Trutn.—We must not always speak all that we know—that were 


ag | Bes what a man says should be what he thinks, otherwise it 
is v 


. All a man can 9 By oa Flag de sy is, 
- he shall not be believed when he speaks the truth.— 
aigne. 


Insury.—A little wrong done to another is a great injury done to 
ourselves. The severest punishment of an injury is the conscious. 
ness of having done it ; and no man suffers more than he that is 
turned over te the pain of repentance. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. 


THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


The battle of the people at Leipsic, in the year 1314, freed Germany 
from its chains. For the complete liberation of Europe, and for the re- 
storation of state relations on a firm foundation, a Congress was deter- 
mined upon, which in the same year was held in Vienna. The task 
which this congress had to discharge was.the more difficult, in that the 
people, inspired with a new spirit, in the consciousness of the mighty 
exertions that they had made, cherished hopes and desires whose reali- 
zation did not coincide with the interests of Princes. The settlement 
of territorial relations, and organization of a new general constitution 
for all Germany, engrossed its deliberations. The restoration of the 
German empire, which was demanded by a majority of voices, was ren- 
dered impossible by the jealousy on the part of the kings of the Rhine- 
league of their sovereignties. As those states which had sprung up and 
become great under the former German empire, were now become inde- 
pendent, there remained no alternative, if they were to submit them- 
selves anew to a paternal authority, but, instead of the old German em- 
pire, to institute a sort of family compact. The return of Napoleon 
hastened the settlement of the fundamental principles of a German in- 
ternational-compact ; and after eleven sittings, on the 8th of June, 1815, 
the Bundes-Acte, or Act of Convention, was signed and published. 

With the rising of the people against Napoleon, a greater life and 
cordiality of religious faith had come back. This expressed itself in 
the Holy Alliance. For the maintenance of European peace, the three 

wers—Austria, Russia, and Prussia—not only renewed their alliance, 
but based it again upon a religious foundation. On the 26th Sept. 
1815, the Holy Alliance was concluded by the three monarchs them- 
selves, without assistance or advice of a minister. By this they bound 
themselves, the contracting parties, both in the management of their 
kingdoms and in their transactions with other states, to take alone as 
their guides the precepts of the Christian religion, the commands of 
justice, of love, and peace. They expressed a firm resolution, in accor- 
dance with the Sacred Writings, to continue in the covenant of a true 
and indissoluble brotherly love ; that national divisions and national ani- 
mosity should thenceforward retreat before the consideration that their 
people were the common members of one and the same Christian em- 
pire; the princes —— should acknowledge that the great Chris- 
tian nation to which they and their people belonged, had in reality nu 
other rulers than Him from whom alone power doth proceed, that is, 
God, and the Savior Jesus Christ. At the same time were all states so- 
licited to give in their cencurrence, and were assured that on recognition 





Prry anp Scorn.—He that hath pity on another man’s sorrow | of the avowed principles of this Alliance, with alacrity and love they 


shall be from it himself; and he that delighteth in and scorneth the 
5 of — shall one time or other fall into it himself.—Sir 

: igh. 

Facts.—Weigh notso much what men say as what they prove, 
remembering that truth is sir ple and naked, and needs not invec. 
tive to apparel her — Sydney. 

Resaeecs © is ramgagyie! rade Sagem’ of action is to be 
gotten by wledge ; wledge gathering many 
Sombsdges, Ga eeeain ae Pei 


would be received into the sacred covenant. The Holy Alliance found 
numerous participants. Most of the European states sent in their for- 
mal adhesion in the course of the year 1816. 

With the peace which succeeded the second overthrow of Napoleon, 
the expectations of the German nation began to exhibit themselves more 
clearly; and out of the disproportion between them and that which was 
done to satisfy them, sprang the germs of mistrust between the princes 
and the p The opening of the Bundesverstmmlung, or confede- 
rated assembly, Nov. 5, 1816, betrayed not only the imperfection of the 


constitution, Which had been thrown together ina hurry, but also the un- 
certainty of the assembly itself, of the extent of its delegated powers. 


Promises.—It would be more obliging to say | gh we eannot | 
words, which | [ts declaration that Germany was not to be considered as a united state, 


do what is desired, than to amuse people with 
o/ten puts them upon false measures. 


Treacuery.—There cannot be a 


but as a confederation of states—(nicht als ein Bundesstaat, sondern 

ter treach als in Staaten-bund )—gave the less satisfaction, as it was just contrary to 

. oe > what was desired. The nation desired earnestly 2a common Sie 

cing bond of union and communion, and not merely a confederacy of 

their sovereign princes, which the interests of the moment, as they 
ai would also dissolve again. 

The general excitement in Geimany received a palpable point of de- 
mand in the thirteenth article of the Act of Confederation. In most of 
the German states the anxiety for a representative constitution displayed 
itself in such a manner as rendered in the highest degree difficult an ac- 
cordance between princes and subjects. In Prussia especially, the con- 
stitution of the monarchy opposed so many difficulties to the establish- 
ment of a national representation, that its postponement was inevitable ; 
and passionate discontent saw in the impracticability nothing but an evil 
disposition. In the other German states, the steps made towards the 
passing of a constitution conducted to as little result; the princes and 


raise a confidence, and then deceive it.— Spectator. 


Honesty anp Justice.—He only is worthy of esteem that knows 
what is just and honest, and dares do it—that is master of his own 
ions, and scorns to be a slave to another’s. Such a one, in the 
owest poverty, is a far better man, and merits more respect than 
those gay things who owe all their greatness and reputation to their 
rentals and revenues.—Dr. yj 
ConTentMENT.—A contented mind and a good conscience will 
make a man happy in ail conditions— 

“ He knows not how tofear who dares to die.” ’ 
Tatxinc.—The best rules to form a young man are, to talk litt! 
to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has passed in company, to 
distrust one’s own opinions, and value othere that deserve it.—Sir 

W. Temple. . 
Cuastity.—Nothing can atone for the want of modesty and in 
nocence ; without which beauty is ungraceful and quality contemp- 
tible.—Spectator. 
Dowry-—The best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness; in her wane 


wisdom ; in her behaviour modesty; and in her life virtue—Fen. 


ton’s Epistle. 
Daess.—The plainer the dress, with greater lustre does beauty 


appear. Vurtue is the greatest ornament, and good sense the best | 


equipage. 
Government.—The surest way of governing, both in a pri- 


vate family and a kingdom, is fora husband and a prince to yield 
at certain times something of their prerogative. 


| had origina 





_ popular representatives could not agree, since the first were as sparing 


in their concessions as the latter were unbounded in their demands. But 
the spirit which was in Germany striving after the constitutional organi- 
zation of states, had not everywhere confined itself within due bounds. 
The secret unions which were formed during the ascendency of Napc- 
leon stillcentinued. The excitement of the public mind, which at an 
earlier period had been favored even by the government itself, so far 
from having subsided, had rather received a new impulse, and as it had 
now necessarily lost its outward tendency, it sought to take effect in the 
heart of Germany. The government saw with suspicion the drift of the 
secret unions, and their influence on the Gymnastic schools and univer- 
sities; they heard with astonishment, the bold language of the rising 
generation approximating itself to political fanaticism. The German 
Confederation satisfied not these heads on fire with the ideas of one and 
a freeGermany. The restoration of the empire, in connexion with one 
of the prevailing theories of conformable national representation, was 
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the master desire of a numerous party, which was spread wide through 
Germany, and the universities the seminaries of their doctrines. 
The youth entered with pride into the idea, that they were called to work 


out their salvation, from the circumstances te which their fathers had re- | 


duced them. Political notions of the Middle Ages mingled themselves 
in the heads of the student youth, with the revolutionary doctrines of 
medern times, and received, moreover, from religious enthusiasm, a 
dard addition. Thus degenerated the Burschenschaft, in a manner most 
deeply te be deplored, and demonstrated in a melancholy degree how 
near to each other lie the boundaries of truth and falsehood. Noble 
patriotism metamorphosed itself into a gloomy fanaticism,—zeal fcr reli- 
gion and morals, into a hollow hypocrisy, and into a still more dangerous 
pseudo.philosophy. The landsmanschafts became continually weaker in 
the German universities, and the young men every day added themselves 
to the burschenschaft in greater numbers. Truly the greater number of 
them never dreamed to what lengths such a political fanaticism could 
lead them ; and only by degrees and unobserved mounted the arrogance 
of an inconsiderate youth, till at length it persuaded itself that it alone 
had fought out the liberation war, and therefore was now called to give 
te Fatherland a new constitution. 

The perilous imaginations grew continually faster and faster into 
that horrible avalanche which threatened to overwhelm everything.— 
What a difference between the years 1816 and 1817, when one compares 
the celebration of the anniversary of 1816, with that of the cele- 
bration of the October days of 1817! 

On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of January, 1816, Jena, amongst other 
universities, celebrated the peace-festival in a style and manner, which, 
say the newspapers of the time, deserve to be published and handed 
down to posterity. 

The report of this festival stands thus:—On the 16th day of January 
was issued from the grand-ducal police commission, and the city council 
ef Jena, a public programme in regard to this festival. In pursuance of 
its ordinations, onthe 17th, all the bells were rang at noon. Before and 
after the ringing, mortars and cannon were fired at the outer gate. At 
eight o’clock in the evening the Landsturm beat tattoo with music. 

On the 18th, in the morning, solemn music sounded from the towers, 
with drum and trumpet, and firing cf cannon. At nine o'clock assem- 
bled at the council-house, the clergy, the city authorities, and the elder 
burgers not belonging tothe Landsturm, whither also an hour later pro- 
ceeded the whole body of schocl youth with their teachers. At ten 
o’clock, the assembled company moved thence in procession to the city 
church. A division of the sy ei as the procession arrived before 
the church, made way for it. Behind this division, walked as leader 
of the whole procession, the depositor, or master of the ceremonies, in 
a black dress, and next to him went the academical officials. Behiud 
these came two beadles, with silver sceptres, and cloaks of red cloth, 


preceding the then prorector regens, Hc rr Hofrath Dr. Seidenstecker, the 
proreotor being however, as well as the pr:rector, designatus, Herr Ho- 


frath Dr. Voigt, who followed him, supported by two students To the 
prorectors succeeded the deacons of the four faculties, two and two, 
and then followed the senate, the professors, the docenten, and the stu- 
dents, whose banner was borne before them. As the train came in 
front of the council-house, that of the city authorities joined it, and 
proceeded with it to the church, in which each party took their respec- 
tive seats. A second division of the Landsturm brought up the rear of 
the train. All conducted themselves with the decorum and dignity be- 
fitting this day, and the appearance of the whole congregation excited a 
lively feeling of something high and important. 

When the service was concluded, the train quitted the church in the 
same order in which it had entered it. At the council-house, the pro- 
cession of the city authorities, and those who had joined them, separat- 
ed from that of the academicians, who directed their course again to the 

_-university, where they broke off. 

The students now betook themselves to the market-place, and after 
the public appointed religious service which they had just attended, per- 
formed a private act of devotion, which in its simplicity and unosten- 
tatiousness was extremely striking and affecting. Ranged in a circle, 
the banner and the leaders of the procession in its centre with uncover- 
ed heads, they sung a hymn, written for the occasion by Herr Ullmann 
of Liefland, with such truth and depth of feeling, that Herr Hofrath 
Gabler. who with other professors, was present at this solemnity, 
seized with enthusiastic emotion by its power, thanked the students with 
heart-enkindled words for the elevation of soul that they had occasioned. 

The following day, the 19th of January, only was left to the stu- 
dents to make their arrangements for their peace anniversary. And 
now once more, in how German, how brave, how noble a style was 
every festive preparation completed! 

In the Rau-Thal, through which the haughty enemy of the German 
name had formerly led his robber-horde to victory, an Oak was select- 
ed, that, the witness of former overthrow, it might now, as a memorial 
of the achieved liberty ef Germany—of new flourishing man’s strength, 
be planted on that spot which, ten years before, on the most unfortunate 
of all days, covered with rubbish and ashes, had been consecrated to a 
dreadfnl remembrance. On the morning of the 19th, the oak was ta- 
ken from its old location, and towards noon brought to the city, where it 
was received by the students with joyful hearts, aud, in procession of two 
and two, conducted with music to the square, the scene of former deso 
lation. _On the platz, a division of the Landsturm had stationed itself, 
and assisted to form the circle; a division of the mounted Landsturm had 
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ridden in advance of the tree. A vast body of spectators stood round 
the platz! many of the professors, and these who took interest in the 
scene, stationed themselves near the oak. 

When all was ready for the planting of the oak, an hymn com fo: 
the occasion by Herr Goering, from Weimar, to a tune furnished by Her: 
Cotta, of Eisenach, was sung by the students, fervently and solemnly, 
with uncovered heads as on the day before; then stepped Herr Horn of 
Mechlenberg forth from the inner circle, and delivered a pregnant anc 
powerful speech with equal animation and grace. The attention and si- 
lence of the vast throng of spectators during the delivery of this speec!,, 
testified the impression it produced, to say nothing of its subsequent in- 
fluence. The speech ended; the planting of the oak was ormed, 
accompanied by the singing of a hymn, also composed by Herr Goer- 
ing, to a tune by Herr Cotta. The professors present testified their in- 
terest and delight in the transaction, by each of them scattering thre. 
handfuls of earth on the roots of the plarifed oak. But numbers of th: 
maidens and young ladies bound ribbons on the significant tree, eloque:: 
with so many significations, thereby proclaiming the strength, the de- 
sires, the sentiments, and hopes of their hearts. 

As now the oak, to which we will all wish a joyful and prospero 
growth, especially in its national indications, was planted, Herr Hor: 
pronounced the iambics written for the occasion by Herr Ullman, wit! 
the tone and feeling appropriate to their office and contents. The whole 
transaction was concluded by the singing of hymns, composed by Her: 
Neidhart, the elder of Ebersdorf in Voigtland, and breathing a noble 
powerful spirit, for right and freedom, which animated the whole nation 
and in its own language awarded to the festival its high and significan: 
value. The occasion thus brought to its close—a solemnity which ou: 
grand-children may well hold sacred—the students marched in proces- 
sion of two to the market-place, where they excited one another in bro- 
therly union, with Arndt’s thrilling hymn, to unity of spirit and faithfu: 
confidence in the sentiments then and there implanted. 

The afternoon and evening were dedicated by them to joyous enter- 
tainment at the Feurstenkeller, and with testimonies of love and respect 
towards their teachers, that remarkable and distinguished day termins- 
ted. The sacred celebration of the peace-festival on the part of the uni- 
versity, was held on Sunday, the 21st February. The church service it- 
self was very simple, but highly solemn, and worthy of the high thoughts 
which the celebration of such a day could not fail to call forth. There 
remained nothing to desire, but that the noble spirit and sterling senti- 
ments which had everywhere displayed themselves so luminously on that 
day, should continue to be the universal ruling ones. 

So details a newspaper of the time, the celebration of this beautiful 
festival. But the concluding wish found not its fulfilment in the fol- 
lowing year—for in the year 1817 was held the festival on the Wart- 
burg; in the next year the congress of the Burschenchaft at Jena; and 
in 1819 transpired the bloody deed of Sand, a warning sign of the pro- 
gress of political fanaticism from its innocent commencement, to that act 
which found its just reward on the scaffold. 

In the year 1817 the eclebration of the reformation anniversary falling 
in conjunetion with the anuiversary of the Leipsic Folksbattle, it was to 
exciting an occasion for the young state reformers not to seize on it for 
the demonstration of their views and aims. The festival was therefore 
celebrated on the 18th of October, by the students of most of the Ger- 
man universities on the Wartburg, in a manner which quickly excited 
the attention of the governments. The Prussian government, in particu- 
lar, ordered the trial of all those who had taken part in the feetival ; and 
several professors who had been present, particularly Fries, came under 
judicial examination. From these trials it was ie obvious that the 
few only were in the secret of the pro auto-da-fe to be held in Eis- 
enach, but that the cr et regardec it as a desirable opportunity for 
drawing the Burschenschaft {nto a more intimate and close union, 0 
that it might the more powerfully operate against the landsmanachafts. 

The festival was, like the prior one of October, celebrated with much 
enthusiasm, with sacred service, with singing of Fatherland hymns, and 
other solemnities ; but speeches were delivered, on this occasion, which 
had not a thoroughly correct tendency, and must appear the more unfit- 
ting from the mouth of a teacher of youth. On the evening of the 18th 
of October, as formerly on that night, fires blazed on every hill top; but 
those of the Burschenschaft who had stationed themselves around the 
fire on the Wartburg, cast into the flames the German History of Kotze- 
bue, as well as some other detested writings. None of the professors, 
however, were pregent at this transaction, and none of the speeches con- 
nected therewith were delivered by them. That the acts of the ress 
of Vienna had been also burnt there, was proved by the inquiry to be false. 

The Wariburg festival was concluded on the 19th of October by the 
assembled participants, to the number of about 600, taking the sacra- 
ment in the church. The consequence of this festival was the promio- 
tion of the idea here conceived, of one universal German Burschens- 
chaft; that the union of the whole body of atudent youth must pervade, 
and be the means of working out, the union of the whole Fatherland. 

On the 21st of October, 1818, at Jena, a congress of students, from 
fourteen universities, was held; then and there the union of the Burs- 
chenachafis was discussed, and its constitution established. “One Em- 
pire, one Relizion, Freedom and Equality!” This was the watch-word 
of the combination, which, since the Wartburg festival, had exchanged 
its former colors, namely, green, blue, and white, fur the union badge, 
black, red, and a metailic or embroidered oak leaf in the cap. To thie 
circumstance alludes the following celebrated song— 
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THE UNION SONG. 
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2 To whom shall first our thanks be pealed ? For it to live, for it to perish,— 


3 Our second wish—to whom then flies it ? 

To Fatherland’s high glory whole. 

Perdition seize all who despise it, 
Hail! he who vields it life and soul! 

Through virtues pass it still be-wondered ; 
Beloved for honesty and right, 

Proud from year-hundred to year-hundred ; 
In stre: and honor ever bright. 


4 To joys of German men,—a measure ! 


Each German bosoin burns for this; 
For this the hero-death to cherish, 
Is German honor, German bliss. 


5 The inet ome conspenetiatiger 

Hands, hearts aloft t 

Thou ancient palais yee 2 pal oa 
Thou faith, united—* live ye hoch !” 

With these all doubts and fears we banish, 
These of our bond are rock and shiéld ; 

The world indeed itself must vanish, 
When men their plighted word shall yield. 


6 Close in—the sacred circle throng now, 
And raise the clash of triumph strong ; 
From heart to heart, from to’ to tongue now, 
Like lightning send this joyful song :— 
The Wonrp that knits our bond for ever ;— 


Our third—in clearest joy and thanks; The Goop no fiend can from us rend,— - 
For Freedom is the German pleasure ; Nor tyrant villany can sever,— eS 
For Freedom leads our German ranks. Believe!—maintain it to the end! } 
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The laws of the Burschenschaft, or its constitution, bore the name— 
“ Custom of the Burschenschaft.”” Amongst other things stand the fol- 


lo : 

“in the German Fatherland we will live and move. We will perish 
with it, or die free in it, if God’s great call ordain. Live the German 
speech for ever! Flourish the true chivalry! Let be free ! 

“He who avows these ideas, and is willing to contend for their ad- 
vancement, is our beloved brother. To accomplish these high endeavors, 
there must be a universal free Burschenschaft throughout all Germany. 

“ There can no salvation come to our beloved Germany unless through 
such a free and universal Burschenschaft, in which Germany's noblest 
youth continues intimately fraternized, in which every one learns to know 
his duty—and which Burschenschaft shall always find the Gymnastic 
schools its defence and alarm-post. ; 

“We will never apply the word Fatherland to that state in which we 
were born: Germany is our Fatherland; the state in which we are berr 
is our Home. , 

‘We will hold these principles firmly and honorably; spread them by 
every possible weans ; and with all our power, now as youths, and here- 
after as men, labor to bring them into exercise. 

“When we quit the High School, and are invested with any office, be 
it high or low, we will fulfil the same honorably, true to Prince and Father- 
land, and in such a manner administer it as shall be in accordance with 
the spirit of these principles. 

“6 law of the people shall be the will of the Prince. Liberty and 
Equality are the highest good; after which we have to strive, and from 
which strift no pious and honest ‘-erman can ever desist. 

“Every student who maintains honor and virtue, shall be a free Ger- 
man Bursche: subject to no one; inferior to ne one ; all shall be equal, 
obeying only the laws.” 


From this time forward the union labored actively at throwing out and 
determining the principles of a future civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
for Germany, and in the dissemination of revolutionary writings. But 
unfortunately, as in all times of high excitement, spirits of a reckless and 
darker character mingled themselves with the nobler ones of liberty: for 
the realization of their intrinsically criminal wishes, criminal means also 
were necssary, and the spirit of youth was thus unconsciously conducted 
by fanaticism into unhallowed and bloodthirsty principles, and in the 
bosom of the Burschenschaft union, formed itself a closer union of The 
Unrestricted, whose name revealed sufficiently, thatthey would hesitate 
at no means by which they might arrive at their object. The misguided 
and blameable tendency of this spirit, to the horror of many who uncon- 
sciously implicated themselves in its criminal proceedings, was brought to 
light by some striking circumstances. On the 23d of March, 1819, the 
student Sand murdered the Russian Counsellor of State, Von Kotzebue, 
on no other ground than that he held him to be a spy of the Russian go- 
vernment, and an enemy of German liberty. He undertook the action 
with the full persuasion that it was a just and noble deed, and his trial 
revealed the horrible gulf of political immorality, unto the very brink of 
which was brought the youth of Germany. A somewhat particular aécount 
of this transaction,-and of the circumstances of Sand’s life, will be pab- 
lished in a succeeding number of the Jonathan. 


rr 


“1 MISS THEE, MY MOTHER.” 


BY ELIZA COOK. 

I miss thee, my mother: when young health has fled, 
And I sink in the langor of pain, 

Where, where is the arm that once pillow’d my head, 
And the ear that once heard me complain? 

Other hands may support, gentle accents may fall— 
For the fond and the true are yet mine: 

I’ve a blessing for each, I am grateful to all, 
But whose care can be soothing as thine? 


I miss thee, my mother, in summer’s fair day, 
When I rest in the ivy-wreath’d bower 
When I hang thy pet linnet’s cage high on the spray, 
Peas gaze oe 3 favorite flower. 
ere’s the bright gravel path where I play’d by thy side, 
When time had scarce tyrinkl’d thy teow fis 
Where I carefully led thee with worshipping pride, 
W hen thy scanty locks gather’d the snow. 


I miss thee, my mether ! in winter's long night 
I remember the tales thou would’st tell— 

The romance of wild fancy, the legend of fright— 
Oh! who could e’er tell them so well ? 
Thy corner is vacant, thy chair is remov’d— 
It was kind to take that from my eye ; 
Yet relics are round me, the sacred and lov'd 
To call up the pure sorrow-fed sigh. 

—< 


Bernard Ca¥anagh is now on the tread-mill, for causes which must 
excite sympathy with both the philosopher and the dandy; he was fond 
of bacon—and “cut it fat.” 


, 








SHERIDAN aND THE Boots.—A short time after his leaving Har- 
row, he went down to Bristol to spend a few days. Before he quitted 
that place, he wished to obtain, on credit, a new pair of boots. He 
calleh.on two different sons of Crispin ; ordered each to make him a 

ir of boots, and to bring them home at different hours of the day he 
had fixed fer his departure, telling them they should be punctuayly paid 
on the delivery of their goods. On the appointed morning, the first 
that came found the young gentleman in expectation. He tried on the 
boots, found that one of them pressed upon his heel, directed the man 
to take it home, stretch it, and return with it the next morning ; the man, 
who could not comprehend of what service a single boot could be to the 
possessor, obeyed. His brother Crispin soon followed ; the same fault 
was found ; the same directions repeated ; and Sheridan having obtain- 
ed a boot from each, mounted his hack for the metropolis, leaving his 
dupes to lament their folly in being duped by a raw stripling. 

——————— 

Punctitious Economy.—Sir John Trevor, Master of the Rolls, and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in the reigns of James II. and Wil- 
liam III., is said, among his other qualifications, to have been an econo- 
mist. Of this we have a whimsical anecdote. While dining one day by 
himself at the Rolls, and quietly enjoying his wine, his cousin Roderic: 
Lloyd was unexpectedly introduced to him by a side door. ‘ You ras- 
cal,” said Trevor to his servant, “‘and you have brought my cousin, Ro- 
deric Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonatory of North Wales, Marshal to Baron 
Price, aad so forth, and so forth, up my back stairs. Take my cousin, 
Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonatory of North Wales, Marshal to Ba- 
ron Price, and so forth, and so forth—you rascal, take him instantly 
back, down my back stairs, and bring him up my front stairs.” Rode- 
ric in vain remonstrated, aud whilst he was conducted down one, and up 
the other stairs, his honor had removed the bottle and glasses. 


I  —— 

Secret Writinc.—Mr. Allsop describes, in a letter to the Techni- 
cal Repository, a mode of secret writing which he has long used for 
making private notes and memorandums. It is simply to substitute the 
preceding or succeeding letter for the one used. Thus, for the letter @ 
substitute 6; for b,c, and soon. The following is a specimen: 

Sir, Among the numberless inventions adopted for secret. 

Sir, Bnpoh uif ovnefsmftt jowfoujpot bepqufe gps tfdsfu. 

Always addressing and concluding the letter in the usual manner to 
prevent discovery, or giving a key to the ciphe:.—In our humble esti- 
mation, the inventor of this style of writing should have kept it to him- 
self; for, the moment it is knowu, where is its utility ? 

a 


MA Turxisn Beavry.— I enjoyed the pleasure this morning of 
being introduced to a very handsome Turkish lady, in order to give 
me an opportunity of witnessing a perfect specimen of Oriental 
beauty. After a good deal of persuasion, she allowed me to cop 
her profile. Her eyes and eyelashes were intensely black ; though 1 
suspect the latter were stained of a deeper dye than the natural one. 
Her complexion was beautifully fair, with,the slightest tint of carna- 
tion suffused over her cheek. Her lips ! sweet lips ! that make us sigh 
even to have seen such. Her glossy hair, which was bound with a 
kalemkeir or painted handkerchief, representing a whole parterre of 
flowers, fell in loose curls upon her shoulders, and down her back ; 
she wore a short black velvet jacket, embroidered with gold lace ; 
trousers of sky blue silk; and under-jacket of pink ¢ and one 
of those beautiful transparent shirts, which ravish the beholder, and 
‘“‘half reveal the charms they fain would hide.” A magnificent Per- 
sian shawl encircled her waist, which had nature’s own form, never 
having been compressed by the cruel bandage of stays. Her feet 
were in slippers, and two or three ugly rings, deformed her white 
and slender ts, the nails of which were dyed with henna. 
Around her she wore a double row of pearls, from which hung 
an amulet. Her skin was very white and beautiful; the constant 
use of the dry vapour bath having reduced it toa fineness which I 
can only compare to highly-polished marble, and it looked as glossy 
and as cold. She was well pleased with the drawing I made, and, 
on rising to go away, she put on her yellow boots over the beautiful 
white foot and ancle which it was a sin to conceai ; then, donning 
her cashmeck and cloak, she bade us adieu witha and elegance 
which few English ladies could equal. No wonder the Turks sigh 
for paradise, when they believe heaven to be peopled with houris such 
as these !"—Auldjo’s Visit to Constantinople. 
rc 
At the siege of Acre a cannon-ball, from one of the Turkish batte- 
ries, passed very near Sir Charles Felix Smith, whose ear is particular- 
ly accustomed to that kind of fun. ‘Do you hear that music ?” said 
he to a Scotch sub in the Artillery. “ Hoot toot,” was the reply, “ I 
care neathing about the balls which come—my business is wi’ the balls 
which go.” ¢ 
—— 
Strange that the world should object to inquisitions, when the hea- 
vens are a star-chamber. 
I 
The Hon. Charles S—— was looking in vain one night at a bal! for 
his chapeau-bras. “‘ My dear fellow,” said Rogers, “you have no right 


to find it.” “Eh! why so?” “ Because a hat, when it’s cocked, must 
be expected to go off !” 
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COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 


OF SUBSTANTIVES IN GENERAL. 


Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names, or substantives, are the names belonging to individuals : 
as William, Birmingham. y : . 

These are sometimes converted into nicknames, or improper names: 
as Bill, Brummagem. , ni 

Common names, or substantives, denote kinds containing many sorts, 
or sorts containing many individuals under them: as brute, beast, bump- 
kin, cherub, infant, goblin, &c. 

Proper names, when an article is prefixed to them, are employed as 
common names: as, “They thought him a perfect Chesterfield; he 
quite astonished the Browns.” 

Common names, on the other hand, are made to denote individuals, 
by the addition of articles or pronouns: as, 

“There was a little man, and he had alittle gun.” 

“ That boy will be the death of me!” 

Substantives are considered according to gender, number, and case ; 
they are all of the third person when spoken of, and of the second when 
spoken to: as, 


Matilda, fairest maid, who art 
in countless bumpers toasted, 
O let thy pity baste the heart 
Thy fatal charms have roasted ! 
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OF GENDER. 


The distinction between nouns with regard to sex is called gender. 
There are three genders; the Masculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. 

The masculine gender belongs to animals of the male kind: as, a fop, 
a jackass, a boar, me a lion. 

The feminine gender is peculiar to animals of the female kind: as, a 
poetess, a lioness, a goose. 

The neuter gender is that of objects which are neither males nor fe- 
males: as, a toast, a tagkard, a a pipe, a pudding, a pie, a sausage, 
a roll, a muffin, a crumpet, apa e, a an apricot, an or- 

, a lollipop, a cream, an ice, a jelly, &., &c., &c. 

e might go on to enumerate an infinity of objects of the neuter gen- 
der, of all sorts and kinds; but in the selection of the foregoing exam- 
ples, we have been guided by two considerations :— 

1. The desire of exciting agreeable emotions in the mind of the 
reader. 


2. The wish to illustrate the following proposition, ‘That almost 
everything nice is also neuter.” 

Except, however, a nice young lady, anice duck, and one or two other 
nice things, which we do not at present remember. 

Some neuter substantives are, by a figure of speech, eonverted into the 
masculine or feminine gender: thus we say of the sun, that when he 
shines a Socialist, he shines upon a thief; and of the moon, that she 
affects the minds of lovers. 

There are certain nouns with which notions of strength, vigor, and 
the like qualities, are more particularly connected; and these are the 
neuter substantives which are figuratively rendered masculine. On the 
other hand, beauty, amiability, and so forth, are held to invest words 


| witha feminine character. 








Thus the sun is said to be masculine, and 
the moon feminine. But for our own part, and our view is confirmed 
by the discoveries of astronomy, we believe that the sun is called mascu- 
line from his supporting and sustaining the moon, and finding her the 
wherewithal to shine away as she does of a night, when all quiet people 
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“ Shan't I shine to-night, dear?” 


are in bed; and from his being obliged to keep such a family of stars be- 
sides. The moon, we think, is accounted feminine, because she is thus 
maintained and kept up in her splendor, like a fine lady, by her husband 
the sun. Furthermore, the moon is continually changing ; on which ac- 
countalone she might be referred to the feminine gender. The earth is 
feminine, tricked out, as she is, with gems and flowers. Cities and 
towns are likewise feminine, because there are as many windings, turn- 
ings, and little‘bdd corners in them as there are in the female mind. A 
ship is feminine, inasmnch as she is blown about by every wind. Virtue 
is feminine by courtesy. Fortune and misfortune, like mother and daugh- 
ter, are both feminine. The Church is feminine, because she is married 
to the state ; or married to the state because she is feminine—we do not 


know which. Time is masculine, because he is so trifled with by the 
ladies. 


We have heard it said, that every Jack has his Jill. That may be; 

but it is by no weans true that every cock has his hen; for there is a 
Cock-swain, but ne Sitnteadn. 
Cock-eye, but no Hen-eye. 
Cock-ade, but no Hen-ade. 
Cock-atrice, but no Hen-atrice. 
Cock-horse, but no Hen-horse. ° 
Cock-ney, but no Hen-ney. 

Then we have a weather-cock, but no weather-hen; a turn-cock, bu? 
no turn-hen; and many a jolly cock, but not one jolly hen; unless we 
except some of those by whom their mates are pecked. 

Some words ; as, parent, child, cousin, friend, neighbor, servant, and 
several others, are either male or female, according to circumstances. 
The word blue (used as a substantive) is one of this class. 

It isa great pity that our language is so poor in the terminations that 
denote gender. Were we to say of a woman, that she is a rogue, a 
knave, a scamp, or a vagabond, we feel that we should use, not only 
strong but improper expressions. Yet we have no corresponding terms 
to apply, in case of necessity, to the female. Why is this? Doubtless 
because we never want them. For the same reason, our forefathers 
transmitted to us the words, philosopher, astronomer, philologer, and 
so forth, without any feminine equivalent. Alas! for the wisdom of our 
ancestors! They never calculated on the March of Intellect. 

We understand that it is in contemplation to coin a new word, mem- 
beress; it being confidently expected that by the time the new Houses 
of Parliament are finished, the progress of,civilization will have furnish- 
ed us with female tatives. 

In that case the House will be an assembly of Speakers. 

But if all the old women are to be turned out of St. Stephen’s, and 
their places to be filled with young ones, the nation will hardly be a loser 
by the change. 


[ To be continued. |} 
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From the Glasgow Courier. 
THE DAINTY BIT PLAN. 


Ain—“ Brose anv Burren.” 
Our May had an e’e to a man 
ny Nae less than the newly-placed Preacher ; 
And we plotted a dainty bit plan 
For trapping our spiritual teacher. 
0, we were sly, sly! O, we were sly and sleekit! 
But nee’er say a herring is dry until it be reestit and stakit. 


We treated young Mr. M‘Gock, 
We plied him wi’ tea and wi’ toddy ; 
And we praised every word that he spoke, 
Till we put him maist out o’ the body. 
O, we were'sly, sly! &c. 


And then we grew a’ unco guid— 
Made long faces aye in due season ; 
When to feed us wi’, spiritual fuid, 
Young Mr. M‘Gock took occasion. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


Frae the kirk we were never awa’, 
Except when frae hame he was helping ; 
And then May, and often us a’, 
Gaed far and near after him skelpin. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


We said aye, which our neighbours thought droll, 
That to hear him gang through wi’ a sermon, 
Was, though a wee dry on the whole, 
As refreshing as dews on Mount Hermon. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


But to come to the heart o’ the nit— 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted 
Was to get a subscription afit, 
And a watch to the minister voted. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


The young women folk o’ the kirk 
y turns lent a hand in collecting ; 
But May took the feck o’ the wark, 
And the trouble the rest o’ directing. 
O, we wese sly, sly! &c. 


A gran’ watch was gotten belyve, 
_ And May, wi’ sma’ prigging, consentit 
To be ane o’ a party o’ five 
To gang to the manse and present it. 
O, we were sly, sly! &ec. 


‘We a’ gied a word o’ advice 
To May in a deep consultation. 
To hae something to say unco nice, 
And to speak for the hail deputation. 
O, we wete sly, sly! &c. 


Taking present and speech baith in hand, 
May delivered a bonnie palaver, 
To let Mr. M‘Gock understand 
How zealous she was in his favor. 
O, we were sly, sly! &e. 


She said that the gift was to prove 
That his female friends valued him highly, 
But it couldna express a’ their love ; 
And she glintit her e’e at him slyly. 
O, we were sly, sly! &c. 


He put the gold watch in his fab 
And proudly he said he would wear it; 
And, after some flattering gab, 
Tauld May he was gaun to be marryit. 
| ©, we were sly, sly! ©, we were sly and sleekit! 
But Mr. M‘Gock was nae gowk wi’ our dainty bit plan to be cleek it. 


May cam’ hame wi’ her heart at her mouth, 
And became frae that hour a Dissenter ; 
_ And now she’s renewing her " 
‘ With seme hopes o’ the Burgher precentor. 
O, but she’s sly, sly! ©, but she's sly and sleekit, 
ly opens ae door as soon as anither ane’s steekit. 
Ne 


THEeaTRe IN Epinsurch Oxe Huxprep Years Aco.—The poor 
yers had many difficulties to contend with, and no greater than the 
lings of superstitious fear, wit!f which the more bigoted clergy made 
it their business to inspire the common people, teaching them to believe 
that Satan himself was in league with the actors, and that the common- 
eet stage tricks were the works of supernatural agency. On one occa- 
sion “‘ Hamlet” struck this enlightened audience as so horrid and pro- 
fane a play, that they tumultuously left the theatre, and, collecting on the 





outside, began to set it on fire. To quell the riot, the town-guard was 
called out, and in the course of discharging their duty, they had to eater 
the house and cross the stage. This a to rather a hazard- 
ous undertaking; for though many of had fought at Blenheim and 
Dettingen, they did not wish te encounter the evil one. However, the 
captain placed himself at their head, and summoning up all his cour- 
age, said resolutely, “Follow me, my lads.” But he had scarcely ad- 
vanced two steps, when one of the trap-doors, on which he happen- 
ed to tread, gave way, and in a moment he vanished from the sight 
of his men. This was too much; the town-guard fled in great dis- 
order; and though their captain afterwards returned to them, they 
were never quite sure but that it was only the ap of his ghost. 
In 1756, however, the production of the tragedy of “ Douglas,” and 
the success it met with, not so much on account of its own merits 
(which had to Garrick a so small that he rejected the ), as 
on account of the unjust opposition it experienced, tended much to over- 
come the national prejudice against the theatre. Yet, there was nothing 
stable in its establishment, and continual riots were taking place within 
its walls. One affray arose out of a party of loyalists calling on the 
band to play the air of “Culloden” on the anniversary of the battle—a 
demand which was immediately met by acall from the Jacobites for 
“ You're welcome, Charlie Stuart." The band complied with the latter 
requisition, and a very desperate rencontre between the two parties was 
the consequence. Another memorable affair of a similar kind took place 
when ‘ High Life Below Stairs’ was produced. The footmen sent thi- 
ther by their masters who occupied the boxes, were the preponderating 
part of the gallery audience, and they determined in a body “ to sacri- 
fice fame, honor, and profit,”’ to prevent the toleration of so glaring an 
| insult upon their profession. The consequence was, that the gentlemen 
| had to unite against their own servants, anc it was not till they had been 
turned out of the gallery by main force, and after making a very stout 
opposition, that the piece was allowed to proceed.—Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal, , 
I 


SHERIDAN AND THE ACTOR. 


At the first performance of “ The Critic,” Sheridan had adopted 
as the representative of Lord Burleigh, an actor whose “ looks pro- 
found” accorded with his ‘ignorance ;” but who, until then, had 
only aspired to the livery of the theatre—the placing of chairs, or 
the presentation of a letter; yet who, in this humble display of his- 
trionic art, generally connived to commit some egregious blunder. 
He was remonstrated with on his choice, by one of the performers, 
who demonstrated the excessive dulness of the would-be Minister of 
State; and, like other and recent instances in that capaci- 
ty, his singular aptitude to error, however simple the part he had to 
enact, or clear and concise the instructions with which it might be 
accompanied. As Sheridan had planned the chvracter, the face 
was everything, and the lengthened, dull, and inexpressive visage 
of the subject was too strictly ministerial to be lost; and the author 
would, as he said, “‘ defy him to go wrong.” Still his friend was 
sceptical : nor were his duubts removed by Sheridan's assuring him 
that the representative of Lord Burleigh “ would have only to look 
wise, shake his head, and hold his tongue ;” and he so far persisted 
as to lay a bet with the author that some capital blunder would nev- 
ertheless cccur. 

The wager was accepted, and, in the fulness of his confidence, 
Sheridan insisted that the actor should not even rehearse the part, 
and yet that he should get through it satisfactorily to the public and 
himself on the night of the first performance. It came. The ar- 
biter of hopes and fears appeared in all the ‘‘ bearded majesty” of 
the age of Elizabeth ; and, flattered by the preference of the great 
author, had carefully conned over the following instructions :—“Mr, 

, as Lord Burleigh, will advance, from the prompter’s side ; 
—proceed to the front of the stage ;—fall back to where Mr. G-—— 
stands as Sir Christopher Hatton,—shake his head, and exit.” The 
important moment came. With “ stately step and slow,” Lord Bur- 
leigh advanced in face of the audience. ‘ Capital!” exclaimed the 
gratified author; with equal correctness he retreated to the side of 
Sir Christopher, without literally falling back, which Sheridan had 
fora moment doubted might be the case. “ Good! a lucky escape 
though,” half faltered the anxious poet. ‘Now! Now!” he con- 
tinucd, with eager delight at having so far so well: but, what 
was his horror, when his unlucky il, instead of shaking his own 
blundering head, in strict but unfortunate interpretation of his orders, 
took that of Sir Christopher within his hands, shook it long and 
manfally, and then walked off with a look of exultation at having 
so exactly complied with his lesson. 

me 


Intemrerance.—Food improperly taken, not only produces origi- 
nal diseases, but afford those that are already engendered both matter 
and sustenance ; so that let the father of disease be what it may, in. 
temperance is certainly the mother.—Burtoa. 





Soineteeenns: .cceneeeeeee 


Heartu.-—The greatest pleasure wealth can afford us is that of 


doing good. It is a happy thing when a man’s pleasure is also his 
perfection. 


———— 
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caught up, remembered, 
the room upstairs. And then, how wonderful is the recol- 
displayed as to what you have hed. She has brought fifty per- 
dinner since you took your set, and yet she tells you in a mo- 
items of “ bill,” and the total amount to be paid.— 
is, you will , no dawdling or hesitation, no throwing 
“ Thank you—much oblige,”’ are the only words 
To add the letter “ d” to the end of “ oblige,” 
~ tgs poly ter bec roles To make the sen- 
complete, by saying, “ 1 am m i to you, air,”” would be 
tirely out of the question. 

Some time ago there was a waitress named Harriet, in a noted eating- 
house in the neighborhood of Coventry street, who was remarkable for 
the rapidity with which she communicated the orders she had received 
from her customers, to the person employed in the room below in carv- 
ing and measuring the requisite quantities. She conveyed her wishes 

i which communicated with the “ provider” 
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® this pipe. All the words she made use of seemed as if incorporated in 
“@ one. She had, too, a contempt for stops, which, of course, 
> contributed to this result. I have often heard her sing out, without 
drawing her breath, and as if all the words had been only one—* Two 
of roast beef, three of roast lamb, four of boiled plumbyubding, one 
of apple-dumpling, five of rice-pudding, four of Stilton cheese.” Just 
see how odd and awkward to the eye these words appear if all given as 
one,—** sedaceatiigtintndneabece  Racir nas ofapple 
dumplingfiveofricepuddin iltoncheese.’ ually odd and awk- 
wa asd the words ete deen when all delivered by Harriet with 
an amazing rapidity of utterance, the effect of which was heightened by 
the tin-pipe through which they were spoken ; which made them appear 
as if only one word, though of unushal longitude. 

Towards the centre of London t are the Chancery dining-rooms, 
in Chancery Lane, a place of very considerable resort. About the Old 
Bailey there are some capital houses—particularly a “boiled beef 
house;” and if you wish to see a thorough house of a second or third 
class, where everything is at once “excellent and cheap,” goto an es- 
tablishment in a dingy narrow street behind the Mansion-House. James 
the head waiter is fat jolly-looking person. He is an old stager. He 
'@ has played the principal part in the interesting drama of ministering to 
the craving appetites of the patrons of the Eagle Dining Reoms, for a 
long series of years; and there is not a person who has ever received 
dinner ut his hands, that does not cordially wish he may continue to per- 
form his interesting duties for an equal number of years to come. Heis 
a universal favorite; and very deservedly so; for he is infinitely atten- 
tive and good-natured. Long experience has enabled him to attain a 
thorough knowledge of the diversified tastes of his customers; and this 
knowledge is not suffered to lie inoperative or unfruitful in James's 
head. As a matter of course; or rather, | should say, froma principle 
of politeness, he puts to every person who patronizes him, the queation, 
“ What will you have, sir?” Butthen before doing this, he has in- 
structed the under-waiter nearest to him to bring certain dishes, with 
the ordinary adjuncts of bread or vegetables, or both, according to the 
party's taste; #0 that before receiving the intimation of the latter's 
wishes, the very articles he orders are on their journey to the table; and, 
in a few seconds afier the “ order” is out of his mouth, the articles are 
_ @ placed before him ready to be put into it. He is amazed at the more 
_ @ than railroad-expedition of James; and, in his own mind, calls the thing 
|} an edifying illustration of the phrase, “ quick as thought.” Were he in 
the secret, the matter would be of easy explanation. But James cando 
other things still more calculated to excite surprise. He can tell in 
many instancee—lI do not suppose in all instances—what the peculiar 
predilections are of a new customer, in the way of eating. He runs over 

he list of articles at the new-comer’s service, and ah. lays a special 
emphasis on the article he has “‘ guessed”’ his patron will fix 
on. Those who are in the habit of dining at the Eagle Rooms, are often 
amazed at the almost unerring certainty of the article being ordered, on 
hich James bas put the emphasis. the knowledge be intui- 
tive or aoquired, is a point on which I can give no opinion. 
Several attempts have been made to establish table d’hotes in London, 
milar to those which are so general in Paris and other large continental 
owns. All auch attempts may be said to have proved failures. It is 
e, that there are still two or three houses in which table d’hotes are 
dvertised, and to which the public are invited, as if they were flourish- 
ng concerns. They are not 90. They are attended by very few per- 
ons, and wan@hat free and oe air, which is one of the principal ele- 
| gents of the enjoyment afforded by those on the continent. 
| The most spirited attempt ever made to establish a table d’hote in 
“ondon, was made six or seven years azo, by Mr. Leach—father of the 
Histingvished humorous artist of that name—then the proprietor of An- 
Herton’s hotel, in Fleet Street. There were three dinners every day, at; 
f T rememer rightly, the ive hours of one, three, and five. The 
hamber of persons who sat each day, viried from 50 to 150. I 
have been pre-ent when the numberdining exceeded 140. Though the 
rice per wad was cnly eighteen pence, the dinner was most excellent 
n qualiry, wnd »mple in quantity. Everything, indeed, was of the very 
best quali'y that could be procured. were thy three courses, as at 
} public dinners; in faot, the table d’hotes of Mr. Leach were in 
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every respect equal to what is to be had on those public occasions when 
the ticket isa guinea: only there was not, of course, any wine or des- 
sert. The expectation, indeed, of the thing ever being made to answer, 
was grounded on the supposition, that a very large majority of those 
who sat down to dinner, would order a given quantity of wine. The 
event proved how erroneous was the calculation. Not more thanone in 
twenty, “took their wine.’’ They coatented themselves with Dr. 
Wade's favorite beverage, “ heavy wet.” In somecases, indeed, they 
acted on the teetotal principle, though teetotalism was then ive~ 
ly unknown. After vering in the experiment for seven or eight 
months, Mr. Leach found himself a loser by the speculation, to the ex- 
tent of several thousand pounds. 

In some few dining-houses, The practice is to lay down a round of 
roast-beef—a shoulder of veal or lamb, according to the season and cir- 
cums ore each of the customers ; allowing every one to take 
what he pleases for a charge of half-a-crown. This is supposed to be a 
genteel way of dining; but it is a very uncomfortable one; and very few 
who have tried it, ever feel disposed to dine a second time in the same 
There are four grand objections to it. First, you are charged 
half-a-crown ; whereas, the charge inthe most respectable houses of the 
usual class, does not exceed sixteen or eighteen pence. Secondly, you 
you have no choice as to what youare tocat; you must take what is set 
before you whether you like or not. Thirdly, unless you chance to be 
the first at table after the article is ready, you will not relish it over much 
—for it soon, by exposure, loses its savory qualities. And, finally, un- 
less you take care to supply yourself without loss of time, you will find 
yourself very imperfectly dined ; for the waiters and waitresses evinoe 
a wonderful alacrity in snatching up the article set before you, and trans- 
ferring it to some one else. It is true, you may ask for it again, whem 
other gentlemen have done with it ; but this is not by any means agree- 
abe; and what is more, you may ask hali-a-dozeu times before you get 
it; if, indeed, you get it atall. The officiating waiters or waitresses 
evince a thurough knowledge of this part of their business. 


THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Periodical of great popularity and excellence, is pud- 
lished at the Brother Jonathan Office, at the following 
UNPARALLELED CHEAP TERMS. 

FOR ONE COPY ONE YEAR, ONE DOLLAR. 
“ FOUR COPIES a THREE DOLLARS. 
Subscribers to the First Volume must send a remittance if they wish 
the Magazine continued--as we do a cash business only. 
Letters containing subscriptions should either be franked by ths 
Post Master, or post paid, and akdressed to 
WILSON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 162 Nassau street, New York. 








AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


The Brother Jonathan, in the Library Edition and the Folio form, will be for 
sale, weekly, in single numbers, by the following Newsmen, viz. : 


W. F. Burgess, 29 Mobile, Ala., J. F. Curns and Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. }" South Third st. Syracuse, N. ¥., J. Robertson. 
Boston, Mass., G. W.Redding. 8 State st. Buffalo, N. Y., 8. A. Sayre. 


Baltimore, Md., Wm. Taylor, 12 N. st. Louisville, Ky., W. N. Halderman. 


Geo. Jones, corner of Cincinnati, O., J. Irwin. 
Albany, N. Y.5 State and North Mar- Charlesten, S. C., A. Head. 
ket sts. Washington, D. C., T. R. Hampton- 
Troy, N. Y., Levi Willard. Plattsburgh, N. Y., James Platt. 
New Haven, Ct., D. C. Mitchell. ick, Me., J. gor. 
Hartford, Ct., Hurlburt & Newberry. Sa Ga., S. A. Holmes. 
Norwich, Ct., M. Safford. Auburn, N. Y., 8S. S. Graves. 


Providence, R. r ec orm 
hee a9 Ct., Hate wiley. 
Newark, N. J., D. Smith. 
Worcester, Mass., 8. Thompson. 


N , Mass., Seth Parsons. 
New London, Ct., S. and G. Rodgers 
New peg N. J., W. Solomon, 


Middletown, Ct., S. Dickinson. Trenton, N. J., Rawnsley, 
New Orleans, La., J. F.Curns & Co, Newburgh, N. Y., J. L. Ho: 
Utica, N. Y., J. B. Loak. Poughk N. ¥., L. Smi 
Rochester, N. Y., L. Moore. Elizabethtown, N. J.,S. Crain. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., R. G- Berford. Bangor, Me., D. Bugbee. 
el 
MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 9th instant, phon Rev, Elisha Tucker, Joseph E. Palmer 
to Miss Ann Maria Keating, all of city. 


in this city, on the 13th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Andrew BL 
Taft, to Miss Harriet P. Jarvis, all of this city. 

At Sinclairville, Chatauque county, on the 3d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Frink, 
Captain Henry Church, of Rochester, to Miss Susan Marsden, formerly of 
this city. 

—_— 
DLEB, 

In this city, on the 13th instant, T. C. Hellebrandt, aged 30 years. 

In this city, on the 13th instant, Mrs. Margaret Sands, aged 65. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, Mr. John Anderson, aged 63. 

Io this city, on the 14th instant, Mrs. Mary Bav, aged 95. 

In this city, on the 13th instant, Mrs. Hannah Peterson, 36. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, James McLaughlin, a years. 

in this city, on the 13th instant, Hester Isaacs, aged 5 months. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, Henry H. Martin. : 

Ip this city, on the 13th instant., Charles H. Granger, aged 10 years. 

At Williamsburg, L. 1, Amanda M. Buckmaster, aged 6 years. 
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Stick a Pin Here.—To enjoy the full 
benefit of the improved form of the Jo- 
nathan (Quarto) a pin should be stuck 
through the back, and the leaves be cut, 
before the business of reading is com- 
menced; or what is better, the lady 
who happens to have a needle fuli of 
thread by her, (as all useful ladies 
should have), may stitch it. Thus they 
make it a legitimate pamphlet, the deri- 
vation of that word being from the 
phrase “par un filet,” “ by a thread.” 


> We are indebted to Cury & Co. 
for a very clever miniature head of 
Boz, a proof from a wood-cut by Hoop- 
er. ‘The same gentlemen continued to 
furnish us regularly, if weekly num- 
bers, the works of Dickens; the Ame- 
rican Encyclopedia, and the Sea Tales 
of Cooper. 


> Mr. Post’s Serials, the Works of 
Scott, and Thiers’ Freach Revolution, 
are among the best periodical issues of 
the press. This publishing in numbers 
grows every day more popular. 


Folio—Dollar Magazine—and Quar- 
to—These three publications issued 
from this office, comprise just the right 
kind of a number for a committee—an 
eddone. There is always a sure majo- 
rity when any question comes before 
them; and the Magazine and the Quar- 
to have determined that they will never 
publish any matter in both. The sheet 
of the Quarto, though larger in inches 
than the Folio, is from its margins ne- 
cessarily Bss in printed surface. Con- 
sequently some of the maiter which 
appears in the Folio cannot be put in 
the Quarto. In throwing out, we select 
such as is fit for thé Dollar Magazine, 
and reserve it for that periodical. 

But this reservation does not supply 
matter enough for the Dollar Magazine ; 
and we therefore have adopted the plan 
of setting up matter expressly for that 
publication. Those, therefore, who sub- 
scribe for the Dollar Magazine and 
Quarto Jonathan, get all the matter 
which™pears in the Folio, and more too; 
while the convenience of the forms of 
those works, for binding, constitutes an 
advantantage, independent of the extra 
matter, which more than compensates 
for the difference between the price of 
the two Quarto periodicals, and the one 
Folio. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





LIBRARY EDITION—QUARTO. 


> On the First day of January, 1842, 
commenced the publication of a Quarto 
Lisrary Eprtion of the BroTHER Jona- 
THAN newspaper. The immense quan- 
tity of interesting Current Literature 
which from week to week has hitherto 
been presented in the pages of the Fo- 
lio Paper, has brought us, from all di- 
rections, expressions of regret that the 
matter thus furnished is not printed in 
a shape convenient for preservation — 
To meet this reasonable objection, we 
have hitherte published on Tuesdays a 
periodical in Quarto form, under the ti- 
tle of JonaTaan’s MiscELLany; and 
the success of that periodical has indu- 
ced us still further to improve upon the 





| who may interest themselves in extend- 
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FIVE HUNDRED. ILLUSTRATIONS, 
after designs by Horace Varnet, and 


TWENTY ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 


The retail price of this work it also six 
dollars. The engravings were executed 
by French artists, and have a freedom 
and life unsurpassed. 

> The above works are in fact is- 
sued as Holiday Presents, combining 
what few do, standard literary merit, 
with graceful adornment. They will 
be forwarded in any manner that the 
person who becomes entitled to a copy 
may direct. 


Library Edition ef Brother Jonathan, in 
a Quarto of THixty-tTwo Paces. 

The Quarto is printed on a sheet lar- 
ger than the present folio form of the 
Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- 
signed by one of the first artists in the 
country, will give each number an idea 
of completeness and taste. Engravings 


of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap- 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother 


Jonathan, are introduced into each 
numbé@ ; and the work forms 


THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF 
544 PAGES EACH. 

For each volume the price is one dol- 
larvin advance, and the three, for any 
one year, handsomely illustrated by the 
publishers, and bound according to the 
taste of the subscribers, will form 

AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY 
LIBRARY, 

combining the requisites of neatness, 
compactness, and variety, not offered in 
any publication how extant. The shape 
of the volumes, while it is quite as con- 
vement for readers as that of any quar- 
to now printed, has advantages in con- 
venience for binding, unapproached by 
any newspaper in the world. 

While thus we put the matter in a 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- 
ly strive to render the contents worthy 
of that preservation, and to do away 
the reproach that to print an article in 
a newspaper, is tomake an inscription 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
of this establithment, publishing, edito- 
rial, artistical and mechanical, are cen- 
tredon the Brother Jonathan and the 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident 
that this improvement, like the origi- 
nal projection of the Jonathan, will 
mark a new era in periodical literature. 


TERMS : 

The QUARTO LIBRARY EDI- 
TION of the Brother Jonathan is 
published every Saturday, each, num- 
ber containing THIRTY-TWO LARGE PA- 
crs. It will be divided into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Five Hunprep anp Forrty- 
Four Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY eEvecant Woop Encravines, and 
SEVENTEEN Pieces of Popular and Fa- 
shionable Music. 

Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, 
(four months,) or THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR, in advance. 

> SIX VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- 


BROTHER JONATHAN NOTICES. 

<> The first part of Tom Stapleton 
will be furnished gratuitously to all sub- 
scribers to the first volume of the Libra- 
ry Edition of Brother Jonathan. It was 
reprinted on the 20th January in the 
Quarto form. 


> Letters charged with postage, are 
never taken from the Post Office. They 
should always bé post-paid, or franked 
by a postmaster, according to law. 


> Persons forwarding subscriptions 
will please be particular, and mention 
whether they wish the Folio or Quarto 
Brother Jonathan. Also, state distinctly 
the time they wish their subscriptions 
to commence. 


> Persons claiming premiums must | 
not forget to inform us in whet manner 
they wish them forwarded. 


> Every subscriber to our works 
should remember that we always dis- 
continue them the moment a subscrip- 


tion expires, unless a new remittance is 
made. 


7 POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO 
JONATHAN—Some of the country post- 
masters having taxed Magazine postage 
upon the Quarto Jonathan, and taxed 
it at two and even more sheets, the pub- 
lishers have applied for information at 
head quarters; and the following reply 
is published for the information of all 
concerned. Subscribers who are over- 
charged will show the postmaster who | 
misconstrues the law the following let- | 
ter :— 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Appointment Office, Jan. 19, 1842. 
Gent :—Your letter of the 11th 
instant is received. In reply to your in- 
uiry, | am authorised to inform you 


Jonathapsin Quarto fort, is chargeable 
with newspaper postage. 
wim Very respectfully, 
PREMIUMS. ist. P M. G. 
' The Publishers of the Brother Jona- Mocors. WEE SCENE Te hy ONE 
than offer to Postmasters and others 


Pu. C, Futver, 2d 





Brother Jonathan.—The first number 
of the Library Edition of this justly po- 
pular nowspaper, has been received. It 
contains thirty-two large closely print- 
ed pages with numerous elegant embel- 
lishments, and admirably adapted for 
binding. The contents, so far as we 
have found time to examine them, are 
good, and evince a disposition on the 
part of the publishers, Wilson & Co., 
tomake this woak what they have pro- 
mised—an ornament for any library — 
Easton, Pa., Sentinel. 

The Brother Jonathan: Library Edi- 
tion—New York: Wilson & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 162 Nassau st. 

On the Ist of January, the enterpri- 


ing the circulation of the Brother Jona- 
than, the following Premiums : 

The person forwarding fifteen dollars 
for five yearly subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to one set of Colman’s edition of 
the 

POETS OF AMERICA, 
in Two Elegantly Illustrated Volumes. 
The retail price of this work is Six 
Dollars. It is made up of selections 
from the works of the best Poets of 


of America, and is illustrated with 
ncany 








sides an advertising cover, with , 


neatly engraved title It is pub- 
lished every eeriee aoe be civ i- 
ded into three volumes a year, each 
volume to consist of 544 pa illustra. 
ted yp wood cuts, aprpet I and the 
price of subscription is only a year, 
or $1 per volume. Reader, we advise 
you to send for a eopy.—Stamford, (, 
Sentinel. 


From the Norwich ( ee Aurora, 
> Reader, do you wish to sit down 
occasionally, lose yourself most 
agreeably in the regions of faucy, or, to 
speak plain English, enjoy a rich fund 
° pera | matter, (none of your 
common tras ») without “ paying too 
dear for the whistle?” You can accom. 
lish your object by subscribiug for the 
LLAR MaGazine, the engravings of 
which are alone worth the price of the 
publication. We speak from experi- 
ence, having ty og been highly enter- 
tained, and what is better, instructed, 
and, we hope, improved by its perusal. 
We almost forgot to mention one of the 
most interesting features of the wérk— 
its music. All the above excellencies 
are united in the Brother Jonathan, a 
paper which approximates as nearly to 
our idea of a perfect weekly journal as 
any paper of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. in @ quarto suitable 
for binding, it will “ cogpreagarang +d bea 
truly valuable addition to any library. 
We should, in every respect, prefer 
this form to the other. The appearance 
and contents of the Brother Jonathan 
do infinite credit to the talent, taste, and 
enterprise of its conductors. Success 
with them has net produced remiss- 
ness. On the contrary, the paper has 
improved, steadily improved since its 
first establishment. 


The Brother Jonathan.—This paper 
though now only in the middle of its 
third volume, is — as extensive- 
ly known, and its weekly arrivals as 
cordially greeted by ijs numerous read- 
ers, as any other periodical in the 
Union. It is of the largest mammot 
size, and its P 6 are filled with a 

reat variety of Tales, Essays, Poetry, 

ngravings, and literary, political, ge- 
neral, foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence. 
rom the same establishment issues 
the Dollar Magazine, containing in 
handsome octavo form, the longer arti- 
cles of the Jonathan, with others pre- 
pared expressly for it—at $1 00 per an- 
num. 


Unwieldy as are the dimensions of 
the Brother Jonathan, the publishers 
occasionally issue a double, and some 
times a quadruple sheet.—- Southern 
Banner, Athens, 

<> Brother Jonathan—that is Bro- 
ther Jonathan in person—has improved 
his outer man, and his lodgings too, for 
the new year. He has got out of his at- 
tic, and there is about him quite an ex- 


travagant display of furniture.— Nashua 
Ny. H) Telegraph. 


From the Concord (N. N.) Oourier. 
Baoruer JoNATHAN.—This paper was 
the pioneer of the mammoth weekly 
publications of the day, and has sus- 
tained a high reputation éver since its 
commencement. Its enterprising pub- 
lishers—Wilson & Co.—are determined 
to spare no pains or expense to render 
this sheet worthy of tha Your extensive 
atronage which it is now ron wg b A 
brary Edition of the Brother Jona- 
than will be issued on the first of Jan- 
uary next, in quarto form. [t will be 


published weekly—each number tocon - 


tain 32 ing in a year three 

Metipenn eckamee of 544 pages each, 

at only $1 per volume, or Pid per an- 

num. This is a novel and excellent 

idea, and will, like the original projec- 

tion of the Jonathan, mark a new era in 
odical literature. * 

The Dollar Magazine is also publish- 
ed monthly at the office of the Brother 
Jonathan, ina form suitable for bind- 
ing. Each number is filled with choice 
literary matter, and embellished with 


One Hundred of the Finest Steel En- 
gravings, 
from designs by American Artists. 

Or, if the person sending shall make 
such election, he may have, instead of 
the Poets of America, a copy of the 

PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, 
in Two large Octavo Volumes 


From the French of M. Laurent Dd L’- | The Quarto is printed on fine paper, 


~ original plan, by the publication of the | ardeche, with 





} 


| 
| 


sing publishers of Brother Jonathan is- 
sued from the press a Quarto Library 
Edition of that excellent newspaper.— 
This is what we have long wished to 
see, as the vast ,quantity of valuable 
matter which it fitnishes from week to | ¢ 
week, is made up in a form convenient | it January. 

for binding. Having onseveral former! Brother Jonathan.—The Library edi- 
occasions spoken in the highest pace tion of Brother Jonathan is a very great 
of the Jonathanas it was, we need only | improvement onthe old form. It is now 
say that we value it much more as it is. 


plates of the Fashions, Music, &c. The 
resent volume will contain a Novel iu 
ymo—* The Lady Jane”—by N. P. 
Willis, worth more than its subscrip- 


that the Library Edition of the Brother 
tion price. The 2d Vol. will commence 


one of the most convenient as well as 
the very best of the Mammoths\—Sa- 
lem Register. 





and each number contains 32 pages, be- 
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